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[SEATED IN FRONT OF A LOW STAND, MADELINE HANDED GODFREY HIS TEA!) 


THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 


——_——- 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VERDICT. 


“ We.u!" breathed Madeline, taking a step 
forward, and then standing still in the middle 
of the room, unable to advance farther. 

‘“‘ My dear,” Katie said, with unusual gentle- 
ness, pressing the young girl's hands in both 
of hers, ‘‘ he is free—you have saved him!" 

Madeline turned away her head, so as to 
hide the sudden gush of happy tears that had 
come into her eyes, and a prayer of thankful. 
ness went up from her inmost heart. 

Katie led her to a couch, and sat down 
beside her, and for a few minutes neither 
spoke, 

‘*Tell me all about it!” Madeline said, at 
length, not noticing the thoughtfulness that 
clouded Mrs. Treherne’s bright blue eyes. 
‘‘ How is it the inquiry is so soon over?” 

“ Beoause there was so little evidence 





brought forward on either side, First of all, 
Fenn asked for a remand, in order to enable 
him to find Ellen Chalmers, the poor dead 
man's daughter ; but to this the magistrates 
would not agree, and so the case was proceeded 
with. Most of the evidence was the same as 
that given at the inquest, the only additional 
witness being one brought forward by the 
police to prove that Godfrey and Chalmers 
were at enmity with each other, and that 
—— had sworn to have Captain Vane's 
ife.” 

“Bat what caused their enmity?” asked 
Madeline, interrupting. 

* Something that happened before you went 
to Deepdene—for, as you are aware, Chalmers 
formerly worked on Sir Richard Vane’s 
estates, and that was how Godfrey came to 
know him.” 

‘*Your answer is a little vague, Katie!" 
observed Madeline, looking at her keenly—a 
look under which Mrs. Treherne's syes dropped 
uneasily. 

** Yes! I know it is,” she avowed, with 





candour, ‘and, what is more, I don’t wish you 
to ask me to make it plainer.” 


‘Why not?" 

‘Because it might render you unhappy, 
when there is no necessity for youto be. It 
is a sad tale, that is now over and done with, 
and the best plan is to forget it as soon as 
possible. Let me go on with my history of 
the inquiry. Trefasis was splendid—hia 
speech was wonderfally eloquent and telling, 
and he made the most both of the finding of 
the ticket, and the fact of the strange woman's 
presence in the Wood. But the point that 
created the greatest impression was the hole 
in his coat-sleeve, and the grazing of 
Godfrey's arm by the gunshot. After Trefasis 
had finished speaking he called the prison- 
doctor, who testified to the mark on the skin, 
and then Garlick proved fiading the ticket, 
and the Crawley porter, and one or two other 
people who had seen the veiled lady, as she was 
called, gave their evidence. 

It did not amount to much, still Trefasis 
made it appear a good deal by his skilful 
examination, and no one was surprised when 
Godfrey was released, as the magistrates all 

there was not sufficient evidence to 
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—— — ee 
direotly, in order # be tHe figst to bing you 
the good news!” 

‘‘And where is Captain Vane?’ queried 
Madeline, in a very low voice, 

‘* With that horrid step-sister of his. She 
was in court all the time, and when the 
verdict was-given she must needs go into 
hysterics, 80 she was taken to her lodgings, 
and Godfrey wae seni for by the doctor who 
attended her. It scoma she was screaming 
out that she must and would eee him, 89 he 
had no alternative but to go. He told me to 
tell you he would be here as soon as he pos- 
sibly could, so you may expect him at any 
minute now.’’ 

Katie dared not look into Madeline's face as 
she'said thig ; and almost immediately after- 
wards she ‘lé% the room, while our heroine 
still sat witholasped handgand downeast eyes, 
trying to still the pulsations of her rapidly 
beating heart. 

Up to now her min@ had ‘been eo full of 

y's peril that she@lead not even given a 
thought to what muat fellow in the event of 
his acquittal, How could she meet him— 
unloved wife, unwoced bridepagighe was? 
Would it not be better to deny Heradlf to hia 
altogether, and leave Brackendale Before even 
he had entered it? 

A-dozen wild projects surged through her 
brain, from which she was aroused by the 
utterance of her own name, 


— 





gue toabet hastily, d th th 
: as an ere,0n ihe 
mood ‘Himself 1 

He wasvery pale, and it‘@eemed to her that 


even the few days that bad passed since she 
last saw bim had made ‘bim-look older and 
graver, There was a curious +witching about 
his:lips, which if she had known him better, 
she would have attribated to its right canse— 
emotion. And indeed, Godfrey was so over- 
come by a tumult of varied feelings that his 
very efforts at self-repression lent ‘his face a 
certain sternness which strnck Madeline with 
@ Budden chill, and choked back the greeting 
ehe would have given him. 

She rose quickly from her seat; while he 
crossed over to her, and took her hand. It 
was icy cold, and it lay in hia tike ‘a piece of 
carven marble, If, by chance, hig fingers had 
touched her wriet, he would have 4 how 
rapidly the blood was pulsing through the 
delicate blue veins, and how hard-‘it ~was for 
her to keep up this mask of calm indifference ; 
then perhaps—who knows ?—the course of 
both lives might have been different ! 

‘‘Have you no word to say to me?” he 
asked at last, grievously disappointed at her 
silence, and thinking to himself how fair and 


sweet she looked as she stood before him, with * 


the long velvet darkness of her lashes sweeping 
her cheek, and all the colour in her face centre- 
ing in the mobile lips. 

“T—I am very glad you are free!" she 

faltered at last, without however, raising her 
eyes, and gently withdrawing her hand as she 
spoke, 
“Ja thatall? Well, [ suppose I have no 
right to expect more!’’ Bot he sighed, and 
Madeline felt, though she did not-see, his gaze 
upon her. 

The pulsation of her heart grew wilder. 
She feared leat he should notice how rapidly 
the little pearl brooch that fastened her collar 
rose and fell, but, to her surprise, he turned 
away, and walked towards the window, where 
he stood for somes minutes, his back towards 
her, trying to subdue the agitation that had 
taken posseasion of him. 

Before he found himself in her presence he 
had schooled himself as to what he should say 
toher. He had even prepared a little speech, in 
which to tell her how gratefal he was for what 
she had done for him, and how his whole life 
should be devoted to the payments of his debts. 
Bus now a passion stronger than himgelf.drove 
the words from his lips—a passion against 
which, at first, he had struggled, but which, 
even against his will, had dominated him with 
& BPpreme power. 


It was not until the night of Luke Chalmers’ | 








‘@éath that acknowledge of thetrath 
ae. and then it had betsayed.itsel/in the 
gla 


d exaltation that had leapt into life when 


Katie Treherne had spoken of the a 
for that the suggestion had originated with 
Madeline herself he did not doubt. Then, for 
the firet +ime, he confessed to himeelf that he 
loved her—-not with a boy’s yonthfal fancy, but 
with the r, more fervent passion of a man, 
and his readiness to fall in with the suggestion 
had been due to this fact, as well as to the hope 
that had, at the same moment, sprung into 
being. Surely Madeline loved him, otherwise 
not even his peril could-have induced her to 


"consent tomMarrying him! 


It was this pope that had buoyed him up 
during those-dark days when the future had 
loomed with such miserable uncertainty before 
him, It was this hope that had been in his 
heartewhen he stood before her, and uttered 
her name a few minutes ago. 

But the hope had grown suddenly fainter. 
—her silence, her averted gaze, the marble 
pallor of her face—all these were so different 





gas price would havg to ke paid for that 
as 3 a, 


For the first few minutes the young man 
fpettedily aitmned, and unable to speak; 
then he felt that the least he could do was to 
lest Madeline continue in her error, and he 


quietly, — - 

“I think we must all have been mad that 
night. - I must, at any rate, or I should never 
have consented to your sacrificing yourself 
as you did. However,'’’ as he observed how 
she winced, ‘‘ we need not talk of that now, 
The question we have fo think of is the 
future.” 

“Can’é things o> in the future just as 
they did before—before the ceremony took 
place?” she asked, hastily, ‘It mead not 
make any difference to us. You o@m-go your 
way, and I will go # 

She did not conclude her sentense, for, in 


spite of himself, Godfrey atthe inno. 
heence, even childishness, enda,a0d for 
the first time it strack him sew Jenely, and 


mnprotested, and girlish she was--youngcr 





to his dreams, even than her years in 801 
Surely he had not made a fool's paradise Hiahe had dome mo good, it 
for himecif! If so, it wastime the awakening | had ‘at least him the right to; = 
should come ! (pinex, and be resolved that 
He came back to her, and seated himacif him of the right. ; hi 
beside her on the couch. h hertolove him in the fature—hy patient 
“Madeline!” he said, abruptly, ‘you'have | unremitting ‘ 


behaved with a-nobleness and generosity that | 
no woman-has ever equalled, and ven- 
tional words of thanks seem cpelaalg tae 
quate to express one-half of what I ” 
= ape she ~awrpe ie eee 
voice, as y! ure-of -nega- 
tion. “If you wish +o ‘me‘you 
will never refer toit: é , 
never, never! dt in the light of 
reparation for @ of which Iwas the 
innocent cause. Thatisalll” ~~ 

‘* Ts it indeed all?’ he exolaimed, hoarsely ; 
and once more he caught her band,;-and held 
it firmly in his, ‘‘ Wap that ‘your motive for 
marrying me ?—that, and mone other ? ” 

He bent down, and’ ,apxiously 
into-her face, his b : g the locks-of 
haithat lay on her 

Never in her life had’ struggled so 
hard for edlmness. Achorrible fear had —_ 


to “her. it By ms he suspected 

love vision’she had Greamed at Deepdens, 
the old days, when his portrait had smi 
down on her from its gilded frame, and she 
had lingered to look the blue eyes, and 
weave her girlish fancies ‘round her pictured 
hero? 

Did he think she had given her love un- 
songht—this unwooed bride of his ? 

o Madeline's proud, sensitive nature the 
idea was maddening. Better anything than 
that he should s the truth ! 

By a supreme effort she conquered her agita- 
tion, and the face she turned to him was calm, 
in _ of its Geadly pallor. 

‘That was my motive, and none other,” 
she repeated. ‘What other motive should 
there be? Ever since your uncie's déath gave 
me the fortune that I felt should have ‘been 
yours, my one idea'has been to atone for the 
wrong ; and when Katie Treherne ‘told me 
that the only way in which I could*prevent 
myself from being forced to tell those last 
words of Luke Chalmers was by marrying 
you—I congented,"’ 

“ Katie Treherne told you!” he echoed, 
under his breath.”’ Great Heaven! It was 
she, then, who thought of this desperate 
remedy ?”’ 

This time Madeline's large clear eyes looked 
into his surprisedly. 

“She! No! twas yourself surely!” 

There was no doubting her voice and tone, 
and in a moment the whole thing became clear 
to Godfrey, They had both been the victims 
of Mrs, Treherne’s diplomacy ! 

It is to be feared that something that was 
not a blessing was invoked by Godfrey on 
hig old friend’s wife. Katie had meant well, 


>“ No,” he answered, gently. *' Things 
‘eannot go Gn°as they did , Madeline, 
You are my-wife, remember, and a marriage 
is a marriage—for better for till the 
colli unnoithe " Dusns-tha ts Oly 
: past mpos- 
sible, we must do what we can-withthe future. 
But, before we go any farther, let'me make 2 
confession—it is one Lowe you. Whatever oi 
blame aS: | have thought attached to you 
eoncerning Uncle Richard's will, Imow know 
“existed only in my imagination, Of your 
purity and — and - ae eercamre I 
have no e you - me for any 
hard thought I may Save dkemietwhen I 
heard the will read?” 

‘* You-have no need to ask my forgiveness,” 
Bhe faltered. ‘Hard thoughts were quite 
natural ander the circumstances.” 

“Then, in token of confidence and friend- 
ship, put your hand in mine, and say, ‘‘ God. 

rey, I trust you!" 

She did as he commanded, and ‘he raised 
the delicate little hand to his lips. 

“Now, it is plainer sailing,’he said, his 
fingers closing firmly round hers, ‘‘Remember, 
whatever happens, we are friends. To tho 
outside world are husband and wife, but 
in effect we be brother and sister. It 
shall be my happiness to do all I can to pro- 
mote yours, and your life will at least be fees 
Jonely than it used to be,” 

‘*Do you mean, then, that Iam not to go 
back to Deepdene?” she asked, humbly, 
willing enough to trust to his yuidance on 
these terms. 

‘*Not unless you..wish it very much, 
Recollect winter is coming on, and Deepdene 
is at its worst ia the late autumn. Besides, 
you have no friends there, and the associa- 
tions of the place can’t be pleasant jast now. 
I thought I would take you to Londen, where 
you could see fresh sights, and go about 
little more than you have hitherto done. 
Shall you not like it?” 

“I don’t know. I,bave never -been to 
London.” 

“* Well, then, you ean ¢ry. it. As for my- 
self, I willtzy to annoy you as little ag I can 
with my: presence, bat I shall always be st 
hand if you want me; and, what is more, ! 
shall be able to look after you, and see tha’ 
you don’t get doll and depressed, as you did 
at Deepdene.”’ ; 

“How did you know I got dall and 
depressed there? "’ 7 

“ Because Katie Treherne has told me £0, 
he answered, smiling. “Ah! you are not 
aware how often she and I have talked of 





no doubt, and her plan had succeeded; but 
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Then he wassilent for alittle while, but his 
fingers still clasped hers. 

‘Tell me if you don’t quite agree to my 
plan?’ he added, cont, “Tam willing to 
modify or alter it if you wish,” 

But Madeline had nothing to suggest. In 
effect, she was too niterly dumbfounded to be 
able to collect her thoughts jast yet, for it had 
never entered her head that they would live 
a 

till, she supposed that Godfrey was natur- 
ally anxious to keep from the world any 
suspicion of the real facts of the case with 
regard to his marriage, and, therefore, it would 
be better for him that the same roof should 
shelter them, 

In any case, she felt that the least she could 
do would be to yield to his wishes, especially 
when her own-heart was full of a swift, subtle 
delight at the prospect of seeing him day by 
day, listening to his voice, trying to minister 
to his happiness. 

‘‘ There is one thing I want to mention,” she 
paid, hesitatingly. ‘‘Itis—the money. You 
will use it and think of it as your own!” 

For a minute his brow clouded. Godfrey 
Vane was the last man in the world to depend 
on his wife's wealth, and even under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case his pride was 
touched at the idea. 

Madeline, who was watching him earnestly, 
followed his thoughts, and her heart fell. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, impulsively, “ you 
= surely be generous enough to do as I 
wish |” 

His face cleared, she had touched the right 
chord. 


‘* Very well,” he said, “it shall be as you 
wish,”’ . 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BEGINNING AFRESH, 


Tse next day husband and wife bade adieu 
to the Trehernes, and were driven to the 
station in the brougham—for it was chilly 
morning, with just a suspicion of rain in the 


r. 

As they drove off, Katie and Jack Treherne 
stcod on the steps to watch them go, and the 
former, with great energy, tossed a basinfal 
of rice and a couple of old slippers after the 
carriage. 

Godfrey, who had put his head ont of the 

window to wave @ final adieu, came in for a 
goodly portion of the rice, which lodged in the 
short, crisp curls of his hair, and required a 
considerable amount of shaking before it could 
be finally got rid of. 

‘tI wouldn’t.do to leave a single grain,” he 
observed, laughing, ‘‘or we should attract 
attention all the way up, and everybody would 
recognise us as bride and bridegroom!” 

Bride and bridegroom! How strangely the 
words fell on Madeline’s ear, and how little 
like a bride she felt! Even yet she could 
hardly realise her position, or the fact that 
Godfrey Vane was, indeed, her husband. 

At the station they had to wait some ten 
minutes or more, for the train was not yet 
signalled, and the porters looked at them with 
undisguised curiosity—for, needless to say, 
they were at once recognised, and the details 
of the Crawley Wood murder—as it was 
called—were still too fresh not to evoke a vivid 
interest. 

‘We will go into the waiting-room,” said 
Godfrey, a shade of annoyance in his voice, 
and he drew Madeline’s arm through bis, and 
led her inside. 

There a surprise awaited them, A man was 
standing at the window, looking out from 
behind the wire blind, and he turned as they 
entered, thus revesling the features of Dr. 
Earnshaw. 

“For a moment neither of the three moved, 
then he came forward and held out his hand 
to Madeline, speaking quietly, but with per- 
fect self. possession. 

“ Let me wish you happiness, Madeline!” 
Life is too short to keep up animosity, ‘and 


though I, as your cgeadian, had a rightto expect 
tobe consulted with regard to your marriage, 
yet as it is now a fact accomplished, the only 
thing for me to do is to accept ii.” Then he 
turned to Godfrey. “Shall we let byyzones 
be bygones, Captain Vane, and start afresh?” 

“ With all my heart!" answered the soldier, 
who was the last person in the world to bear 
malice. All the same, he felt a carious shrill 
of repulsion as he met Earnshaw’s dark eyes, 
for he had not yet forgotten the look that had 
been in them on the night of the marriage, 
when the baffled man had been doomed to see 
the hopes, in which he had put such faith, 
dashed to pieces before his eyes. 

*No euch doubt troubled Madeline. She 
was too unfeignedly glad tc be at peace with 
all men not to respond immediately to Earn- 
shaw's advances; for she quite recognised that 
he had a right to feel aggrieved, and she was 
inclined to credit him with a generous mag- 
nanimity for overlocking the way in which 
his claims as her guardian had been ignored. 

‘‘ Are you going back to Deepdene?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“Yes. I have been absent from my 
practice quite long enough. And you?” 

‘IT am taking Madeline to London,” said 
Godfrey, before she had time to speak. ‘I 
think it is better for her than Deepdene just 
now. 

There was a slight contraction of Earn- 
shaw’s brows, but almost immediately they 
became clear again, 

‘‘No. doubt you are right. Do you wish to 
live in Sir Richard Vane's house in Grosyenor- 
square? If so, I had better write to the 
agent, and authorise him to give up possession 
to you.” 

‘Oh no! A great dreary mansion like that 
would be out of the question for us. Besides, 
our plans are not altogether matured. I am 
thinking of taking a small furnished house 
somewhere at Kensington until I see how 
Madeline likes town. For the first few days 
we shall be at the Grand Hotel.” 

A somewhat awkward silence ensued, and 
all were relieved when the train came poffing 
into the station. 

As Madeline sank back against the cushions 
of the first-class compartment, which she and 
Godfrey had to themeelvyes, she could not help 
thinking of the first time she had seen the 
station, on the arrival from Deepdene but a 
few short - wee ago. How much had 
happened in that time, How utterly and com. 
pletely her life had changed ! 

The journey up to town was a quiet one. 
Madeline made a pretence of reading the 
papers and magazines with which Godfrey 
had supplied her, while he leaned back in hig 
corner of the carriage, wrapped in thoughi, 
bat occasionally stealing a glance at his com- 
panion’s delicate profile, and the soft miet of 
curls that shaded her brow. 

He was planning out his future action—ra- 
solving to surround her with suck a halo of 
love and care and tenderness as could not fail 
to touch her, even while he would never per- 
mit bimself even to look into the sweet eyes, 
or press her lips with a lover's caress, until 
such time as he should have won her heart. 

Then, indeed, a golden future would open 
out for both of them, redeeming in its com- 
pleteness all the sin and serrow of the past! 

Poor Godfrey! Not so easily could the 
Nemesis of Destiny be appeased ! 


To Madeline the first few days’ existence in 
London were like the beginning of a new 
existence—for it must be remembered that ail 
her life had been spent either in the strict 
seclusion of a foreign achool or in the quistude 
of Deepdene, and this was so different to 
either that it took her some little time to get 
quite used to it, 

The noise and bustle of London—its surging 
crowds and ever.deepening excitement—came 
upon her as a revelation, and Godfrey often 
smiled to ses how contented she was to stand 
in front of the window of her sitting-room and 





gaze down at the scething throngs of humanity 





—— 


aw: 


that passed and repassed like the changing 
soenes of a panorama, 


Ii was a pleasure to him to watch the 


gradual expanding of her nature, as some of 
the shyness and timidity with whieh she at 
first regarded him by degrees wore off. 


Her character was such a ourious 
compound of womanly tenderness ani 
childish innocence, of sensitive pride, and 
Single-hearted esrnest simplicity, combined 
with a latent force which only required cir- 
cumstances to develop, that even if she hac 
been a stranger his interest woald have 
deepened day by day, and he surely must have 
ended in loving her. 

As it was, it became a hard task to hide 
from her the passion that each hour only 
served to intensify, and occasionally these very 
efforts lent a stern repression to his mannor, 
whose meaning Madeline mistook for some 
thing very different. 

Never once did she suspect the truth, and 
the trouble that weighed upon her most 
heavily waa the fear that already Godfrey had 
begun to find her a burden, and to regres his 
hasty marriage of convenience. 

Nevertheless, she was woman enough to find 
the search for their new house very delight 
fal; and when, at last, one to suit them was 
discovered, it was more than delightful ‘co 
choose the farniture for it. 

‘* Why, you are quite an artiat!’ Godfrey 
said to her one day in admiration, as they 
were returning to the hotel after one of these 
shopping expeditions, ‘“‘I had no idea you 
had such good taste! ”’ 

‘‘Havel good taste?” she asked, with a 
charming blash, which her veil hid. 

‘‘I was afraid I should have no end of 
trouble in arranging colours, and all that sort 
of thing,’ continued Godfrey, ‘‘ but I fiad I 
have distressed myscif for nothing, You have 
taken all the responsibility off my shoalders. 
I think I shail wash my hands of the whole 
thing, and let you complete the revt.” 

“Qh, no!” she exclaimed, involuntarily 
“I should not like that s¢ ail,’’ 

* Why not?” 

‘‘ Beoanae there is no pleasure in doing any- 
thing by oneseilf,’’ she answered, simply. 

His eyes softened as they rested on hor 
sweet, flower-tinted face, and he drew her arma 
through his with the air of protection that ho 
now habitually assumed towards her. 

‘Then you like me to be with you while 
you are choosing the farniture for our new 
home?” he asked, his voice not perhaps quite 
80 steady as usual, 

‘Certainly. I should be afraid to trast mv 
own judgment.” 

‘‘ And yet, a8 @ rule, you sre not timid,”’ 

‘Am I not?” 

“Do you yourself think you are?" he per 
sisted. 

“Tam sare I don’t know,” she said, langh- 
iog. ‘I have never thought about it.” 

‘* What a confession for a lady to make in 
these days of introspection and self analysial"’ 


| exolaimed Godfrey, gaily. ‘ You are quite be- 








hind the age, Madeline.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall improve under the in- 
finence of London air,” she answered, in the 
88m6 tone, 

“Improve! I sincerely hope not—in that 
respect, at least.”’ 

“That is unkind of you,’ she said, moro 
soberly, but without raising her eyes. ‘‘ You 
ought to rejoice at the prospect of my im- 
proving in any way.” 

“Shall I tell you why [do not? Besause 
I thick you are charming as you are, and I 
would not have you different.” 

The rosy colonr flashed Madeline's checks 
like sunset radiance, If he had only known 
how sweet his praise was to her! Is was ag 
much as she could do 4o control her voica ay 
she answered him. 

“Why, I do believe yon have paid me e 
compliment, Ceptain Vane! "’-—in spite of his 
request she had not yot bronght horeelf to 


address him by hia Chrictian namo. 
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‘* Well, and what of that? Are compli- 
mi nts 89 very objectionable to you?” 

‘I don't kaow that they are objectionable, 
bat they are at least rare. Noone has ever 
paid me a compliment in my life, except,” 
she added, with the truthfulness that was 
part of herseif, ‘‘ except Ds. Earnshaw.” 

Godfrey’s eyes grew sombre, and his right 
hand clenched itself in a highly suggestive 
manner. 

** Aad pray what right had he to pay you 
compliments I should like to know?” he ex- 
claimed, hotly. 

‘Ob, you need not be angry,'’ responded 
Madeline, smiling, with something that ap. 
proached demure coquetry. ‘ He never got 
any encouragement either from me or Bir 
Richard.” 

“I shonld think not, indeed! And yet,” 
the young soldier added, after a moment's 
shonghtfal pause, “he had great infiaenos 
over my uncle. I never quite uuderstood how 
he obiaired it."’ 

“Nor I either,” frankly rejoined Madeline ; 
and then the mention of Sir Richard's name 
recalled to ber mind the incident of the sealed 
psoket, placed in her hands by Mr. Walters, 
and ehe forthwith mentioned the circumstance 
to her husband for the first time, 

Godfrey seemed greatly interested in the 
packet, and as she finished speaking asked 
her what it contained. 

*T don't know,” she replied, ‘‘for, somehow 
or other, I have mislaid it. After Mr. Waltera 
left, I placed it in my pocket, intending to 
read it later on, when I was alone in my 
room; but I forgot it while changing my 
dress for dinner, and when I went up to bed 
I could not find it anywhere, I shook out the 
folds of the dress I had been wearing, thinking 
possibly it might have lodged in them ; but it 
was not there, neither was it anywhere in my 
room. I told Mre. Treherne about the matter 
in the morning, and she promised to have a 
search made when we were gone, and send me 
the envelope, if it should be found. Bat she 
éayé nothing abont it in her letters, so I sup- 
pose the search bas been in vain. I often 
wonder what the letter contained |’ 

Godfrey wondered too—little thinking how 
closely be himself was concerned with Sir 
Richard Vane's last legacy to his young ward ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN USFORTUNATE VISIT, 


Tr was a red-letter day in Madeline's calen- 
dar—the ons on which she took possession of 
her new house. For the first time in her life 
she really fels she had a home of her very 
own. 

Deepdene had been delightfal, and she had, 
daring Sir Richard's lifetime, been very happy 
in it; bat, afser all, there was a difference 
between the home lent her by the Baronet's 
kindness and one to which she had a legiti- 
mate claim—one that was essentially hers. 

And, indeed, the little Qaeen Anne House 
at Kensington was pretty enough to win the 
heart of any young bride. 

That is was small was one of its recom- 
mendations, and Madeline had brought 
together a wonderful collection of pretty things 
in the tiny drawing-room—Japanese screens 
gorgeously embroidered, Persian rags of soft, 
faded tones, big stands of palms, whose large 
green fane lent an air of tropical splendour to 
their vicinity, pretty etchings, and countless 
other dainty trifles with which women love to 
eurronund themselves, 

Then the fires tea which ahe and Godfrey 
had together! It was a chilly Ootober after- 
noon, and outside the fog and slush were 
abominable ; bat both were shut ont by rich, 
warm-hued curtuins, and the pine log fire in 
the grate shone cheerily on the polished brass 
implements, that made the tiled hearth look so 
pretty, 

To or three lampa, carefally shaded, mada 
@ subdued lighs, in which all the dainty nick- 


nacks looked their best ; and Madeline herself, 
in a sott white cashmere tea gown, trimmed 
with lace, and delicate knots of mauve 
— seemed like the presiding genius of the 


Seated in front of a low stand, on which 
was seta Moorish tray, she handed Godfrey 
his tea and bread-and-butter, with a pretty 
little sir of housewifely soberness, that he 
found irresistibly bewitching. 

‘‘Yon look qaite matronly!" he told her ; 
‘and as for me I never in my life felt so near 
becoming domesticated ! 

Madeline laughed, and then put a question 
to whose answer she listened rather apxi- 
ously. 

“Do you think you will like this as well as 
your old olub life?” 

‘I don’t think anything about it. I am 
sure!” 

*“‘Oal Iam glad of that,” she murmured, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘I was afraid you might 
perhaps find it dull!” 

‘‘T haven't done so as yet.” 

‘* Well, considering this ia your firat day at 
home, I don’t see how you can be said to have 
tested it,'’ she retorted, laughing. ‘' Did you 
see very mach of your sister in those old 
days?" 

“Of Keziah? Yes, I suppose I did. She 
used to kiok up a row if I didn't contrive to 
call on her onoe a day, and so, for the sake of 
peass, I usually managed it.’’ 

* You have not seen her so often lately?” 

‘‘No. The fact of it is, some sort of a change 
has come over Keziah, and I can't quite under- 
stand it. Her temper never was very god, 
but now it i1 most consumedly bad, and she! 
visits it on me—whioh I think is very hard, 
lines indeed. Ever since she retur from | 
Brackendale she has taken up an aggrieved 
position, and has grown 80 silent and reserved 
that I can hardl ise her. Poor old 
Keziah! After all, she has not a very lively 
time of it, cooped up in her dingy Bayswater | 
lodgings, where she pinches and screws and 
sorapes in the vain hope of ekiog thirteen. 
pence out of a shilling!” 

‘* She is poor, then?” 

* Poor as a church mouse.” 

Madeline was silent for a few minutes, then 
she said, hesitatingly,— 

‘Couldn't we help her somehow ?"’ 

Godfrey shook his head, &nd held out his cup 
for some more tea. 

‘‘ 'm afraid not. She has a curious sort of 
pride which would not let her accept any- 
thing from—you,” he was about to say; but 
he pulled himself up short, snd covered the 
pause by stroking the soft silky far of a 
Persian kitten he had bought for his wife. 

Madeline changed the subject, hoping that 
time would soften Miss Byrne's prejadices, | 
and fully expecting that ere long Keziah would | 
call and see her brother's new house. Bat in 
this idea she waa mistaken, for the days and 
weeks passed by, and still no visitor crossed 





the threshold of the Qaeen Anne Villa. 

Thia sometimes struck Madeline as strange 
—not that she felt dull, or anything spproash.- | 
ing it, bat it seemed odd that none of Godfrey's 
friends should call to see him. She supposed, | 


ia any way forcing his society upon her they 
atill saw & good deal of each other; for unlesg 
he was taking her to a concert or theatre, his 
evenings were spent at home, and Madeling 
oo to look upon those quiet hours between 

inner, and the moment when the stroke of 
eleven gave them warning to say good-night, 
as by far the happiest part of the day. 

* Your olub will mias you?" she observed to 
him, on one of these evenings. ‘‘ You are never 
there now.” 

He looked up from his magazine. 

‘* No—I have ceased to belong to my clab.” 

Madeline repeated the words in astonish. 
ment, but vouchsafed no further comment, 
and seemed silent and preoccupied during the 
rest of the evening. 

Is was about six weeks after she had taken 
posseesion of the house that Madeline formed 
the resolve of going to see K<ziah Byrne; for 
the fear that she bad come between the 
brother and sister had been worrying her for 
& long time, and thongh she had every reason 
for disliking Mies Byrne, she determined to 
pat personal feelings on one side in her 
endeavour to effect a reconciliation, 

It was about four o'clock on a dim December 
afternoon that. she found herself in the 
lodgings Godfrey had correctly described as 
“ dingy.” 

Dingy they most certainly were, not to say 
dirty. The <anget—eridleaily & common 
Bruesela—was worn threadbare and colourless, 
the chairs and sofa were horsebair-covered, 
aud of the most sternly uncomprising shape— 
no ease could the unhappy wight expect who 
should repose his limbs on that shiny black 
surface! There were one or two cheap 
German engravings on the walls, and over 
the mantelpiece was a looking-glass, wreathed 
round with festoons of cut green paper—fiy, 
blown in summer and grimy in winter ! 

At a table close to the handfal of fire, 
Keziah Byrne was sitting, her dress oarefally 
turned back over her knees, so that the flames 
should not take the colour out of it, and a 
grey knitted “crossover” on her shoulders. 
She looked strangely old and haggard, and 
forlorn, and her face certainly did not 
brighten as she saw who her visitor was. 

‘* May I come in?” timidly asked Madeline, 
pausing on the threshold, and rather uncer- 
tain, from the expression on her hostesa’s 
face, whether she would be permitted to 
advance. 

‘' As faras I can see, you are in!” was the 
ungracious reply. ‘If you mean, may you 
sit down, why, ‘s @ chair, and you had 
better take it while you tell me what has 
brought you here.” 

Madeline availed herself of this permission. 
and placed on the table a pretty basket of 
grapes and delicate exotics she had brought 
with her—perhaps as a peace offering. Miss 
Byrne, however, promptly pashed the basket 


' to the other extremity of the table, remarking 


that “the sickly smell of that stephanotis 
made her feel faint! ’’ And then, clasping her 
hands in her lap and looking at Madeline in 
an inquiring attitade, she waited for her to 
speak. 

‘‘T have come tc invite you to visit me,” 


however, that as he was 80 much at home he_ began the young girl, a trifle awkwardly— 
did not eee them often outside, and so his old rendered nervous by the steady gaz; of the 
intimacies were dropped. Oace she spoke to hard, grey eyes opposite. ‘' Godfrey—Captain 
him on the subj2ot, but he eppzared curiously | Vane—and I should both bs very pleased to 
embarrassed, and made some evasive reply, | see you.” : 
which, somehow, cauced his wife to fancy that | «Did he send you here to say so?” anapped 
the point was rather a sore one. Miss Keziab. ‘ Beoause if he did, I don’t 
But these first few weeks of her married j believe him !" ees 
life were certainly the happiest our heroine; ‘'No! I came on my own responsibility. 
had spent for a long time. Not that certain Still, I am quite sure 1am only stating his 
doubts and fears did not often attack her, but | wishes.” 
she did her utmost to put them away, and | Miss Byrne leaned forward a little, Her 
yield herself wholly to the joy of the present | steely eyes did not soften, but the thin, blood- 
moment. Once she had asked her husband if , lesa lips were twitching convalsively. 
anything fresh had been discovered concerning | ‘‘ You are doing nothing of the sort, Mrs. 
Luke Chalmers’ death ; but he had replied with , Godfrey Vane, and you know it! If my 
a hasty negative, and she afterwards carefally 1 brother is so anxious to see me, why doesn't 
| avoided the anbject, seeing that it pained him he come here as he used to before he was 
even to have it alluded to. ,married? Kensington and Bayswater are nas 





| Although Godfrey kept to his resolve of not 80 far apart; and, even if they were, he could 
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afford to psy for a cab now that he has 
a rick wife!" 

The colour rushed in a deep flood to Made- 
line's cheeks, and she half rose from her chair; 
bat aftera moment’s thought she reseated 
herself, determined not to accept defeat if she 





could possibly | it, 
Miss Byrne half divined her thoughts, and 
janghed satirically,— 


‘What! You don’t like to have it hinted 
that you were married for your money? 
Well, [don’t suppose the idea is pleasant, but 
neither are a many other things that we 
have to put up with in this world—Godfrey's 
neglect of me,forexample. I have beena good 
sister to him, und yet no sooner is he married 
han he throws me over like an old shoe!” 

This accusation against Godfrey was not a 
jastone, for, whatever his failings might be, 
ingratitude did not rank amongst them, and it 
was entirely Keziah's own fault that he had 
discontinued his visits to her. 

As a matter of fact, her jealousy of Madeline 
‘Was 80 great as to amount to absolute hatred, 
and she had not even the good taste to kee 
her sentiments to herself in the’ presence 
Madeline's husband. 

The young man's stern declaration that he 
‘would not listen to a word against his wife 
had only added fuel to the fire,and Keziah 
had broken out into a violent tirade which had 
ended in her half-brother's leaving the house, 
with a promise of not entering it again until 
she could learn to bridle her tongue. 

All this she, with the utter unreason of an 
angry woman, laid to the charge of Madeline ; 
and the sight of the girl this afternoon, with 
her delicate beauty, and her rich velvets and 
fare—for Godfrey insisted on her attiring 
herself in the prettiest and most expensive 
garments—had been gall and wormwood to the 
woman who possessed neither youth, beauty, 
nor riches. 

Keziah’s dream had always been that at 
Sir Richard Vane's death, and when Godfre 
came into the estates, she would live wit 
him, keep his house, and share his fortune. 
That designing women would endeavour to 
entangle him in the toils of matrimony she 
bad been quite prepared for, but she had been 
equally determined to frustrate their unprin- 
cipled endeavours! And lo! the very girl, 
whom of all others she most disliked, had 
atepped into the place, on whose advantages 
she herself had so assuredly counted ! 

All Madeline's gentleness and evident desire 
to appease her husband's half-sister were, in 
Keziah’s eyes, only so many points against 
her. Oar heroine had not understood halt 
the difficulties of her task when she undertook 
it, or pechaps she might have hesitated before 
trusting herself in the vicinity of Miss Keziah 
Byrne! 

* Godfrey has no desire to throw you over,” 
eaid the young girl, ee the latter half 
of Miss Byrne's epeech, and ignoring the 
insult to herself. ‘ If he has not been to see 
you quite so often lately, it is no doubt be- 
cause he has been very much engaged,” 

‘* Engaged in doing what? Dancing attend. 
ane on you, I suppose; for, according to what 
T hear, he rarely stirs out of the house ?” 

A pretty colour spread itself over Madeline's 
face, and, try as she would, she could not pre- 
vent the lovelight shining in her eyes. Yes, 
Godfrey had certainly spent the greater part 
of his time at home, and a new and delicious 
hope was springing up in the young girl's 
breast, partly in consequence. 

That blush of hers was unfortunate, for 
Keziah was quick enough to read what it 
maaan, and it stirred her jealousy into a 

ame, 

‘‘You need not think that it was for the 
sake of your white face and airs and graces 
that he gives you the pleasure of his com. 
pany!” phe sneered, her own face growing 
Bar’ grey. “Shall I tell you the reason? It 
is simply because his old friends won't have 


anything to do with him. They have sent 
him to Coventry—everyone, and the reason ia, 
the story of his marriage bas lesked out, in 





spite of all the precautions he has taken to 
keep it secret.” 

adeline rose to her feet, her eyes sparkling 
with an indignant anger, before which Miss 
Keziah drew back. 

‘You have spoken untraly!" she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Even if the secret of his marriage 
has leaked ont, as you call it, there is nothing 
disgracefal in it—nothing that could induce 
any man to withdraw his friendship from my 
a I do not believe what you have 
6a ” 

Miss Byrne shrugged her‘shoulders with an 
affectation of carelessness. 

‘‘You may believe it or disbelieve it, as you 
think fit, bat the fact remains the same, 
Why, he has even been compelled to send in 
his resignation at his olub, and that speaks 
for itself!" 

A sudden fear fell upon Madeline, for she 
remembered how quiet Godfrey had been 
after telling her he had ceased to belong toa 
club, and for the first time a suspicion that 
there might be some truth in Keziah’s state- 
ment strack her. 

She drew her fara closer about her shoulders, 
and walked.to the door. Then she paused for 
& moment. 

‘IT am sorry that my efforts at friendliness 
with you have come to nothing,” she said, 
with the gentle dignity that was all her 
own. ‘Perhaps in fatare I may be more 
fortunate.” 

She bowed, and would have left the room, 
but that Keziah called her back. 

‘*‘ Wait a minute, Mra, Godfrey Vane. As 
you are here, it is just as well we should 
understand each other, and I make no 
apologies for speaking out what is in my mind. 
Friendship between me and you is an impos- 
sibility, both now and in the future, so you 
may spare your pains, If my brother wants 
to see me he must come here. I shall not 
humble myself by going to him.’’ 

Madeline’s eyes were very bright, and her 
classic head was held very upright as she 
left the house, and got into the brougham that 
was in waiting for her. Although she had 
prepared herself for a cold reception, she had 
never dreamed that she would be openly 
insulted, and her heart would have been fall 
of wounded pride if she had not been dia- 
tracted with doubt on Godfrey’s behalf. Was 
Keziah's accusation indeed true, and had he 
been forced to send in his resignation to his 
olab? 

At the corner of Westbourne-grove there 
was a block of carriages, and Madeline found 
herself gazing idly and half unseeingly out 
of the brougham window. Allin minute she | 
was conscious of & * shock, and she leaned | 
eagerly forward to look at a gentleman on the 
opposite pavement, who was in the act of | 
hailing a cab. On his left arm leaned a lady | 
closely veiled, but whose tall, slight fizare | 

roclaimed her to be young, and elegantly | 
reased. 

Godfrey assisted her into the hansom, then 
jamped in himself, and gave some directions 
to the driver, while poor Madeline fell back | 
against the cushions of the carriage, white | 
and trembling, and with the pang of a fierce | 
pain whose meaning she did not at firat 
recognise as jealousy ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








A srovesam built by an Eaglish fiem is a 
model of conveniences. Is is fitted with 
electric light suffisient for reading or writing. 
Opposite the sea is an ivory plate on which 
are several buttons properly lettered “ Left,” 
‘* Right,” “ Bsop,” “* Go Oa,” “ Home,” and so 
on. Onthe dashboard, in the coachman’s view, | 
is a case lettered to correspond, so that when ; 
a knob is pressed he understands at once what 
is expected of him. One button brings out.the 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
———— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) 


Lorp Rosempugy's greetings to Lady Rosen- 
bury, as well as her guest, were moat respect- 
fal and deferential, and his manner was very 
quiet and gentlemanly as he seated himeelf 
and endeavoured to open & conversation, yet 
his presence was felt by both ladies as a 
restraint, 

“There seems to be quite an excitement 
about Walter Loraine’s new picture,’ he 
observed, at length, when he had become con- 
vinced that Loraine’s plans had prospered, 
and that the artist would not trouble him 
again, ‘His studio is fairly besieged every 
day. I hear that he has left town —’’ 

“Tefs town!” said Lady Ro:enbary. 
‘* You have been misinformed, Raymond. He 
mete g appointment with me for this even- 
ing!’ 

‘'Perhaps I may have been misinformed,” 
replied Rosenbury, with pretended in- 
difference. ‘‘ If he is not gone he will of course 
callupon you. He is avery punctual man, I 
remembsr. I simply mentioned a rumour I 
happened to hear, but which certainly ia too 
diacreditable not to have some truth in it!” 

‘*A disoreditable rumour about him!” 
said Lady Geraldine, with flashed cheeks and 
flashing eyes. ‘I do not understand yon, 
Lord Rosenbary!” 

“‘Be so kind as to explain yourself, Ray- 
mond,” said Lady Rosenbary, with some 
sternness of manner. 

“IT fear I have already said too much——” 

** You have said too much or too little, Ray- 
mond," responded her ladyship. ‘‘ As Walter's 
friend, I demand an explanation!" 

Rosenbury shragged his shoulders, and 
answered,— 

‘I certainly spoke very thoughtlessly when 
I alluded to the silly ramour which 
heard to-day. Of course, you ladies know 
better, bat it was to the effect that he had 
eloped to Scotland with a young heiress who 
has long been infatuated with him !"’ 

** You may well call such a ramoar ‘silly,’ ”’ 
remarked her ladyship, smiling. ‘' Ba so good 
as to deny it should you hear it again !"’ 

Rosenbary bowed, and glanced at Geraldine, 

He saw that the shaft he had deemed so 
clever, and which he had intended to arouse 
her to the deepest indignation against the 
artist, had entirely failed of ita mark. Her 
cheeks were no paler than usual, and there 
was actually an amused smile upon her lips, 
agit his invention seemed to her the very 
height of absurdity. 

She spent the evening with her frien?, 
but at length announced that she must take 
her departure. Rosenbury left the room, 
evidently with the intention of preparing him- 
self to accompany her, and her ladyship rang 
the bell, giving an order to a servant. Sune 
then said,— 

‘I donot understand, dear Garaldine, the 
reason of Walter's absence this evening, but 
of course he has some good reason,” 

*:T fear he ia ill!” returned Gzraldiue, with 
tearfal eyes. ‘Od, if he should be very ill in 
his lonely rooms, with no one but his valet to 
attend upon him!" 

‘‘He was very well last night, dear! ” 
answered Lady Rosenbury, soothingly. ‘He 
is very healthy and vigorous, and I cannot 
think he is ill!" 

‘*He must be!’ Geraldine persisted, ‘' else 
he would have kept his appointment. He 
would not allow business to come between 
us ! ” 

‘Do not give way to anxiety,’’ said her _— 
ship, herself anxious and uneasy. “TI 


' gend to hie stadio the first thing in the morn- 


ing to inquire about him. Should he call to- 
morrow to see you, I will send you a note by 


servant!” 
Geraldine forced herself to be content with 





word ‘‘ Speak,” in which case he will put the 
epeaking tube in position and receive ordera. | 


this @ecision, particularly as the hone was 
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late, and her fears of illness might after all be 
groundless; Lady Rosenbury was comforting 
her, when Raymond re-entered the apartment 
equipped for the street. 

“I beg, Lady Geraldise,” be said, “ that 
you will atiow me to escort you homs!” 

‘tI have already ordered the carriage for 
her,”’ replied Lady Rosenbury, as the maiden 
hesitated. “Lady Geraldine and her maid 
will drive bome!” 

The maiden gave her friend a grateful look, 
and Rosenbury bit his lips in anger and 
chagrin. He was on the point of saying that 
the distance to be traversed was very short, 
and thatthe young lady had had no diffieulty 
in walking it the previous evening with Walter 
Loraine ; but he wisely restrained himself, 
bowed coldiy, and endeavoured to.conceal his 
disappointment. . 

Toe carriage was. soon announced, and he 
escorted the guesé'to its very door, helping her 
in, and himeelf closed its portal behind her 
maid. He then sauntered off to his club. 

On arriving home, the maiden retired to 
her own apartments éo think and dream of 
her lover, whom her disturbed imagination 
pictured in trouble and danger. 

The following day and evening were passed 
without a word from Lady Rosenbury or a 
line from Walter, and Geraldine’s anxiety 
became positive alarm. She was inclined to 
repeat her visit to her friend, but a conviction 
that she would also meet Rosenbury himself 
kept her at home. She assured herself again 
and again that if he were ill he would let ber 
know the fact; or, if he were unable to do 80, 
Lady Rosenbury would communicate it. Not 
once did her mind recur to the silly fabrioa- 
tion of Raymond, and not onoe did she blame 
Walter for his silence, her confidence in hia 
lova and fidelity being unlimited. 

The second morning brought the letter 
which Walter had been at such pains to post 
at Barleyford, but is never reached the hands 
of Lady Geraldine. It arrived at a later 
hour than Walter had expected, and was sent 
up with several other letters to the library. 
Taey were delivered to the Countess, who was 
sitting alone, having jast come from the 
Saaeenee Rae, where her husband yet lin. 
gered. 

Her ladyship glanced over the misaives, 
selected the one addressed to Lady Geraldine, 
paused to wonder at the post-mark and the 
pencilled superscription, and tore it open, 
deliberately reading its contents, 

She had scarcely finished ita perusal when 
she was startled by the sound of footsteps 
approaching tbe library-deor, and she slipped 
the missive in her pooket jast as the Earl 
entered. 

‘Well, Jastina,’’ he said, pleagantly, “‘ you 
are busy writing acceptances of dinner invita- 
tions, I suppose? You ought to be happy now 
that you have compassed your desire to enter 
upon fashionable life, and have so soon 
become the object af so much attention.” 

‘Tam content,” replied the Countess. “I 
have entered upon a busy yet idle existence 
that suits me very weil after these dall, 
monotonous years at Milan. How people can 
live without gaiety I cannot imagine. I 
wonder at my old manner of living. Bat 
here: are the letters,” she added, pointing to 
the little pile before her. ‘And here,” she 
concluded, “is a very singular letter from 
that artist to Geraldine. I¢ appears that he 
ia in the country eomewhere, and has failed to 
keep an appointment with her at the house of 
& mutual friend. He expects to return to-day. 
Now, Egbert, who can this friend be of theirs 
who assists and encourages them 4o defy 
your lawful authority ?’’ 

“IT am sure I don’t know!" was the 
response, 

“I believe itis Lady Rosenbury,” declared 
the Countess, ‘Geraldine goes there oftener 
than elsewhere, and everybody says that her 
jadysbip is remarkably devoted 40 the artiat.” 

“Lady Rosenbury! Preposterous!” said 
the Earl. “ Why, Geraldine has always been 
intimate with her ladyship, so her visiting 





there often is no reason at all for implicating 
Lady Rosenbury in the matter. Begidea, her 
ladyahip is the mother of the favoured suitor 
—the one I favour—and she would never use 
her influence in bshalf of a low-born painter, 
when by so doing she injures her own son. 
For ones year astuteness is at fault, Justina. 
The oftener Goraldine visits at Rosenbury 
House the better I shall be pleased.” 

The Countess was silenced, but not con- 
vinced. In her very first interview with Lady 
Rosenbury she had felt her own inferiority to. 
her noble visitor, and, on noticing the girl's 
love for her friend, her ineipient jealousy had 
matured into a strong dislike. 

She was too guarded to betray this feeling, 
however, and dismigsed the subject, destroying 
the letter while the Earl perused his cozre- 
spondence. 

When he had finished his task, the wife. pro- 
duced a small collection of invitations and 
cards, and svbmiited them to him, demanding 
complete information in regard to the sosial 
position, &o,, of ihe ers, and the Earl 
hastened to gratify her curiosity. 

In the midst of their discussion the page 
appeared, bearing a card, which he delivered 
to his master. The latter glanced at it, turned 
pale, and said,— 

‘* Show the gentleman in here!” 

As the page disappeared the Earl turned to 
his wife and said, hurriedly,— 

‘*My dear Jastina, I have a business-call. 
Piease retire. I wish to see the gentleman 
alone. Go quickly.” 

The Countess began to remonstrate, but her 
husband looked at her with an expression 
which compelled obedience, and she left the 
room by a door he indicated just as a man, 
with a hat slouched over his face, entered from 
the hall. 

Her ladyship was unable to gain a view of 
his features, which seemed to be studiously 
concealed, and she lingered at the closed door 
of the inner room in the hope of hearing the 
conversation ; but nothing reached her hearing 
save a quick, terrific ory, which was not 
repeated. 

“A business call, and the Harl screaming 
like that!” she muttered, indignantly, as she 
retreated to her room in despair of over. 
hearing anything, ‘‘ Egbert has a secret from 
me, but I will fathom it if woman's wit is 
worth anything !"’ 

She waited a long hour in her own room 
for the departure of the stranger, but the hall- 
door at last announced his going, and she 
then expetced the page to summon her to the 
library. Bat he did nos come, and she grew 
petulant at the Earl's neglect. The thought 
finally occurred to her that doubtless she was 
expected to return without a summons, and 
she made her way to the library. 

The page came out as she went in, but with- 
out a glance at him she addressed: herself to 
her husband,— 

‘* Egbert, do you eall this proper treatment 
—ob, whatever is the matter? Have you 
lost your senses?” 

Her ladyship might well express astonish- 
ment, for the morning sunshine had been 
carefully secluded from the apartment, the 
windows were covered closely, and the 
magnificent lustre pendant from the ceiling 
was glittering with gaslight, 

More singular than the transformation of 
the library was the change in the Earl himself. 
His portly person seemed shrunk to half its 
usual size, his complexion was livid, He was 
crouched in a large easy-chair in a shrinking, 
fearful attitude, and at the entrance of his 
wife he half-started up, with a look of wild 


alarm. 

mt ae Conde edtntac 
pea’ e Cou o, wi ingly. “ $ 
mad freak is this? Why do yon light the gas 
at twelve o'clock in theday? I never saw such 
a singular performance in my life !’’ 

“Hush! Justina,” said the Earl, feebly. 
* Don'4.make sucha noise. I cannot hear if 
anyone comes!” 

“ Are you expecting some one! ” 


The Earl answered only by a. frightened 
look, which irritated his wife exirpapely, 

“(I think,’ ebe said, ‘ Dlltora off the gas 
and open the windows——" 

“ Don’t!” cried the Earl, in a.fone of abject 
entresty. “I oannot have it done. Ob! go 
away, Justina. I want to ba alone,” 

The Countess desieted from carrying ont her 
expressed intention, but with mingled curiosity 
and alarm she saked,— 


ee shaoman who waabere just naw, 
Egbert ou no | i. ig a 
business agent, for I know no affair of 


money could reduce you tc, such.a ataie of 
complete proatration. What.is your secret? 
You need not fear to tell your wife. . Oar 
interesta.are the same. If fesr and dread 
anything I ought to know about. is, since 
your danger ig also mine.” 

The Countess spoke ¢arnesily, and with 
some appearance of affection, bnt her words 
fell without weighs, even if-they wexe compre. 


The Earl's face seemed to grow, if possible, 
more livid and ghastly, and his. eyea gleamed 
from a purple circle with a fearfal expression, 
and he glanced over hia shoulders and atthe 
door with sirange apprehensivenesa. —_— 

Her ladyship continued to urge her claims to 
hhis.confideace, but the only, reply ashe, elicited 
was ® shrill whisper to the following effect,— 

‘‘ Don’t apesk so loud, Justina. Some one 
might hear you. Don't call my mame, I beg 
of you. Oh! if you'd only go away.” 

‘* Bat my place ia here,” persisted she Coun- 
tess, ‘I willsend for the family phyaician. 
Your appsarance frightens me,” 

The Earl instantly negatived her proposal 
to send for the physician, snd cowered closer 
in his chair. . 

‘* Do you want your niece ?””’ aaked Jughina, 
at a loss what to do. 

* My niece, Geraldine?” whispered. the 
Earl, looking around him. ‘Ob, my heart! 
my heart!” " 

He clasped hia hands to his side and 
breathed gaspingly for a few moments, during 
which the Countess stood by him irresolute 
and frightened. She had heard of the Earl's 
malady and of the physican's opinion inxegard 
40 it, and she agaia proposed to send for the 


sicien. 

ONo, no!” xeplied the Earl, recovering from 
his sudden pain. ‘I am well.enough. Please 
go away, and send my page to me.” 

This being all he would allow her to do for 
him the Countess withdrew. The page was 
seated outside the door, pale and anxious, and 
hastily obeyed her direction to attend to hic 
jordship. -Her ladyship then, atter some 
rainutes’ thought, proceeded to the apartment 
of Lady Geraldine to inform her of the Earl’s 
eingular illness, and learn if he were subject 
to frequent similar attacks, 





a 
CHAPTER XXXIX,. 


There's not a fibre in my trembling frame 
That does not vibrate when thy step draws near! 
There's not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 
Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very flame ! 
—F, K, Butler, 


Earuy aswwas the hour of their arrival at 
London, Walter Loraine thought it best for 
many reasons to proceed immediately to his 
chambere with the fugitive. Ever thoughtful 
of others, he remembered that bis valet must 
have suffered a great deal of anxiety on his 
account, and would rejoice at his return. 
Then, too, he half-expected to find a note 
from the Lady Geraldine at his studio, in 
response to the lester he had posted to her at 
Burleyford. In addition to these 
motives, he felt that the fugitive’'s omknown 
enemy might have spies everywhere on the 
look-out to. capture him, and that his removal 
to his chambers must be.as aeoret ae possible. 
Until the poor gentleman's recovery niot & 

son must suspect his whereabouts. 





‘You must not say anything to any one 
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about my sick friend here, father,” said 
the artist, as Loraine got out of his berth 
and proceeded to dress himself. ‘‘Do you 
think you can pipaeere & complete silence in 
r to him?" 

“ Cert’nly, Wal'er,” was the reply. ‘Most 
secret individ'al in ’xistence! Tell anything 
bout him—scorn doit! Got secrets m’ own 
kept good many years—more’n like tell ! 
Needn't tell r.old father who fren’ is—all 
same me. ink now'll go on deck, see Jack. 
You don’ know him as I do, Wal’er, he’s un- 
common f'l’a. He's got something say t’ me!” 

Walter comprehended that the communi- 
cation alladed to had reference to some morn- 
ing stimulant, and he sighed as he realised 
how perfectly futile were all his efforts to 
reform his father, 

**You know where I live, father,” he said, 
“and I wish you would ask Jack to anchor 
ag near to my home as possible. Then let him 
go ashore, find a cab, and bring it within 
creaanyne distance. My friend is too ill to 
Wi ! id 

‘ Bettor wait daylight, Wal’er-——” 

The artist negatived this proposition, and 
Loraine rather unsteadily proceeded to the 
deck and gave Walter's orders to the seaman. 
This duty fulfilled he paid a visit to Jack's 
stores, soon returning from them with a beam- 
ing countenance and garrulous tongue. 

In due time the sloop was anchored, and 
Jack went ashore to summon a cab, peambtiog 
as he went that it would be impossible to fin 
one at that early hour. 

Fortunately for Walter's plan of complete 
seoresy in regard to him, the fugitive’s ravings 
had almost entirely ceased, and he was com- 
paratively quiet. His coat was put upon him, 
@ hat placed on his head, and by the time of 
Jack's return he was ready for the removal, 

‘* Found a cab, sir!" said the seaman, putting 
his head into the cabin. “It's a waiting, 


* Very well,” responded Walter. ‘‘I shall 
need your assistance, Jack, in getting my 
friend ashore |” 

Jack came forward to taks his share of the 
burden, and Loraine was very cfficious in his 
offers of assistance, Walter had some diffi. 
culty ia getting the fugitive ashore and intoa 
cab, nothwithstanding the help given him, 
and he gave a sigh of relief when at length 
the task was accomplished. 

“Go back sloop, Jack, m’ good fren',” ssid 
Loraine, extending his hand to him. ‘‘ Camin’ 
"board ’self in an hour. We shall meeé ’gain, 
nev’ fear!” 

“‘ Perhaps you had betéer go back with Jack 
now ?"' suggested Walter. 

‘*No; wish see interestin' fren’ home with 
you. Shall then ’turn. Jack’sa genial sonl— 
un'stan’s me better’n youdo, Wal’er!"’ 

It was useless to attempt to dissuade 
Loraine from accompanying the artis’ home, 
80 Walter entered the cab, taking a seat beside 
the fugitive, and Loraine was assisted to enter 
by the cabman. 

The order was then given as to their desti- 
nation, Loraine waved his hand to the depart- 
ing Jack, and the cab slowly proceeded on ita 


Way. 

Walter took the head of the fugitive upon 
his breast, making the invalid's position ag 
comfortable as possible, and the latter made 
no complaint, not even resuming his ravings, 
during the drive. 

Arrived at Walter's studio the oab stopped, 
and the artist noticed a Heks snug rom 
his windows. He comprehended that his valet 
was keeping a constant watch for his return, 
and that he should engounter no difficulty in 
carrying ont hia design of seoresy. 

Springing from the cab, he unlocked the 
hall-door with his latohkey, and returned to 
assist the cabman to aarry hia friend to 
his rooms. This was finally accom ed, 
Loraine following them, and they paused at 
the door of the ante-chamber, which was 
leecked. Walter's knook brought the valet to 
the door, and Papkin’s first glance fell upon 
the form carried by the artist and his employ é, 








‘Ob, my poor master!’ he oried. “I 
ay it—I knew that he was killed! 


“* Hush, Parkin, here Iam, aliveand well!”’ 
responded Walter, in his usual cheery tones. 
“T have brought a sick friend home with 
me—that’s all! ” 

The valet uttered a cry of joy, and stood 
aside as the fugitive was laid upon a couch. 

Walter then paid the cabman a liberal 
fee, dismissing him, but that individual re- 
marked,— 

“ You see, sir, it was quite by accident I 
happened to be in the neighbourhood o’ your 
yacht, an’ you might a had no conveyance 
home. ’Sides, it’s usual to psy more when a 
party’s been on a lark!” 

The artist saw that the fugitive was sup- 
posed to be a member of the party who had 
become intoxicated. Loraine’s condition 
favouring the ides, and willing to leave that 
impression, he doubled his fee to the cabman. 

‘Wait a minute, my good f'l’a,’’ observed 
Loraine, as the satisfied oabman turned to 
depart. ‘'Want you take m’ back, ‘Bye, 
Wal’er. Goin’ ’Morsefal Petrel. See you +’ 
morrow!" 

He extended his band to the artist, nodded 
to the valet, and withdrew, much to the 
artist's satisfaction, 

‘*And so you thought I had come to grief, 
Parkin?” said Walter, when the outer door 
door had closed behind Loraine. ‘I have 
been ont cf town, and have but just returned, 
My friend here has a fever, and as soon as we 
can get him to bed I want you to go fora 
doctor,” 

Parkin assisted his master with alacrity, 
and it was not long before the invalid was 
placed in Walter's own bed, and a physician 
was in attendance. 

‘Do you think he will recover, doctor?” 
asked the artist, anxiously. 

‘*Certainly. Ithink I can break up this 
fever within two or three days, or at the most 
a week, He needs unceasing care meanwhile, 
Give the medicines as I have directed. I will 
call in the morning!” 

As soon as the physician had departed, 
Parkin entreated his master to lie down and 
sleep, and allow him to watch over his guest, 
declaring that he had done nothing bus rest 
during his master’s absence. Knowing Parkin 
to be a good nurse, Walter acceded to the 
request ; and, retiring to his studio, flang him- 
self upon his couch, and fell into a slumber 
from which he did not awaken until late in 
the morning. 

When he opened his eyes, the muslin cur- 
tains were swaying gently with the warm 
summer breeze that fluttered in through the 
open window ; the carpet was flecked here and 
there with patches of sunlight ; and the odour 
of freah flowers filled the air. The artist was 
fond of flowers, and wondered a little at 
Parkin's thoughtful affection as he regarded 
the Sivres vases laden with a wealth of bloom 
and fragrance. 

While he was admiring with an artist’s eye 
the exquisite contrasts of the white camellias 
and crimson blossoms, looking like flashes of 
fire upon a bed of snow, his valet stole gently 
into the studio, and said in a low tone,— 

** Are you awake, sir?” 

“ Yes, Parkin. But how extravagant youare 
in your rejoicings at my return to purchase hot- 
house flowers to brighten my studio! How 
many guineas did your bouquets cont?” 

‘Oh, I didn’t buy them, sir,’’ responded 
Parkin, ina tone that evidenced his regret at 
the fact. ‘‘ They were sent to you, sir, about 
an hour ago, with a note. Here it is, sir!” 
and he extended a dainty missive. ‘Lady, 
Rosenbury’s servant brought them, and he, 
came the day after you left with a note which 
I put in your letter.vase. Hore it is!" 

He subtracted the second missive from the 
vase alluded to, gave it to his master, and, 
withdrew, 

Walfer read the notes in the order of their 
dates. The first was a pleasant bantering 
epistle, expressing wonder that he should fail , 





to keep his appointment with his betrothed, 
and hoping that he would he able to offer a 
satisfactory excuse. The second letter waa 
dated that very morning, and expressed much 
solicitude in regard to his silence and absence, 
and desired to know withont delay if he were 
ill. 

“J wonder Geraldine did not inform he: 
ladyship of the contents of my letter,” mused 
Walter. ‘‘No mention is made of Geraldine 
in her note of this ee and it is possible 
that she has not seen her since writing 
the first. Her ladyship could hardly receive 
a letter from me before three, and at that 
hour I will visit her!” 

At that moment the artist’s musings were 
interrupted by the return of the valet, bearing 
& dainty breakfast upon a salver, which he 
deposited on a low stand by the side of the 
couch. 

‘* How ia my friend this morning, Parkin?” 
asked the young gentleman, when he bad 
complimented his servant upon the delicata 
repast. ‘‘ You have given him the medicines 
as directed?” 

* Yes, sir; and he's quieter now, though hie 
fever seems as bad asever. I will stay witc 
him, sir, while you eat your breakfast, and 
can hear your beil there as well as in the ante- 
room.” 

Walter nodded,’and Parkin withdrew inio 
the bed.chamber. 

When he had finished his breakfast the 
artict visited his guest, remaining with hini 
while the valet attended to his daties. The 
ravings of the sick gentleman had subeided into 
incoherent mutterings, but his movements 
were frequently quite violent, as if defending 
himself against an enemy, and his fever had 
not in the least abated. 

At noon the physician made his second 


Visit, leaving fresh medicines, and again de- 


olaring his expeotation of breaking up the 
fever within a week. 

Some time after hia departure, Walter 
placed his guest in charge of his valet, and 
withdrew to hia dressing-room, from which he 
emerged an hour later, looking as fresh as a 
bath and thorough toilet could make him. 

‘Tam going ont, Parkin,’ he said, stand- 
ing in the doorway connecting the dressing- 
room with the bed-chamber, ‘'I shall sit up 
with my friend to-night, so that you can rest. 
Don’t admit any pergon in my absence except 
the doctor. As soon as I am gone yon can tio 
& oard to the door-knob to the effect that i 
am not athome. You'll find such a oard with 
the inscription in the letter-vase |” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded Parkin. ‘' Bat if the 
—the gentleman who came home with you 
last night, sir—the eccentric gentleman, siz— 
should come, shall I admit him?” 

The valet hardly knew in whats terme io 
mention Loraine. He knew that that indivi- 
dual called himself the father of the artist, 
but he would not have called him so for a 
pension, it being the greatest grief of the 
faithful Parkin that hia bandsome young 
master could not bear a title and ba sur- 
rounded by noble relatives. 

‘\ If the ‘eccentric gentleman ’ shoald come, 
Parkin,” replied Walter, ‘you can tell him 
that Iam not at home. Do not admit him in 
my absence. I will mention now that I want 
no one to know of my friend's presence in my 
rooms, You oan keep it secret?” 

The valet assented, and his young master 
knew the secret would be safe with him. 
After a few additional directions, Walter tock 
his departure and proceeded. to Rosenbary 
Honge. 

_He was ushered into the bondoir where 
Lady Rosenbury was seated, a book in her 
lap, and a sad and thonghtfal expression on 


| her beantiful face. 


Her ladyship uttered an exclamation of joy 
on beholding her favourite, and arose, say- 
ing,— 

fio here is the truant at Jast! Yon lock 
pale and tired, Walter! I knew you must be 
ill! If you had not come nowI should have 
visited your rooms at five o'clock, Sit down 
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on the sofa by me, and tell me about your 
illness | "' 


Her ladyship drew Walter upon the sofa 
beside her. 


- ‘Dear Lady Rosenbury, I have not been 
.io— 

Here he hesitated, undecided how best to 
Gnich the sentence. He had been so absorbed in 
his sick guest, and in his endeavours to reform 
Loraine, that he had bestowed very little 
thought upon his future explanations in re- 
gard to his absence, Eminently trathfal, he 
had almost decided to tell the whole story, 
but how could he reveal to a mother the guilt 
of ber son. 

“You have not been ill?” repeated Lady 
Rosenbury. ‘1 thought, Walter, that illness 
alone conld have kept you from Geraldine, 
who waited for you that evening of your 
appointment.” 

“* Your ladyship has not seen ber since? ”’ 

“No, Waiter. 1 promised to send a servant 
to inquire at your rooms, and let her know 
the result. I sent as promised, but learned 
that you Lad gone ont the day before, and had 
206 yet returned. My servant left my note 
to you, and stated that your valet was some- 
what alarmed in regard to your absence. I 
did not inform Geraldine of my messenger's 
report, deeming no news better than that, I 
sent agaiu this morping and learned that you 
Were athome. You received my note?” 

“I dio, your ladyship, and the bouquets 
accompanying it—many shanks for them.” 

* Aud so, Walter,” said Lady Rosenbary, 
smiling. ‘“‘your absence is to be made & 
mystery? Raymond tells me that there is a 
very silly report about you; bat Geraldine 
and I could only smile at its extreme silliness. 
What do you suppose the report is?” 

“T am sare, your ladyship, that I cannot 
imagine.” 

* Why, that you had eloped with an heiress 
to Scotland!” 

‘Lord Rosenbury has dared to say that!" 
exclaimed Walter, his countenance kindling 
with indignation. ‘‘ The story is his own 
base invention. He knew it to be utterly 
Talae!” 

‘He gained no credence, my dear boy,” 
responded her ladyship. ‘‘ I think he had no 
faith in the report, for he knows you are the 
favoured suitor of Lady Geraldine.” 

‘** | know he and he alone could have origia- 
ated the report, your ladyehip,” said Walter, 
quietly. ‘I will explain to you where I have 
been since my last visit here. The next day 
after seeing you and Geraldine, my unhappy 
fathercame to me and informed me that he had 
purchased a sloop for bis own pleasure, and 
was going to take ® voyage immediately. 
Fearfal that the vessel might be unseaworthy 
t offered to go on board with him and look at 
t. Idideo, He hada little repast prepared 
or me, and I ate and drank with him. Tae 
wine was drugged |’ 

‘* Deugged!”’ 

“Yes, your Jadyship, I took very little, 
and to that temperance I owe my lite. Had 
{ taken more [ should never have been 
.wakened in this life, I fell aslsep, and when 
i awakened late the next day, we were out at 
<¢a proceeding northward.” 

‘ How singular!" 

“The firat sight that met my vision was my 
«oiserable father in an agony of remorse and 
despair at my supposed death. He had in- 
tandeo to make me the companion of his 
cruise northward, In his joy at my recovery 
he confeseed the plan, gave his seaman an 
order to go shorewards, and I despatched a 
note to Lady Geraldine, informing her of my 
whereabouts. I returned on the sloop with 
bim, partly to assure him of my forgiveness, 
and partly to improve the opportanity of 
having a thoroogh talk with him. At the 
moment of reembarking I had another 
reason, which I will explain hereafter.” 

* What an unnatoral father!” exclaimed 
her ladyship pressing the artiet's handa ia 
eympathy. ‘ Loraine’s conduct towards you 





since the commencement of your existence 


that Mrs. Loraine’s conduct was no less 


“A voyage?" repeated Rosenbary, with 
His lordship glanced at Lady Rosenbury, 


has always been a mystery to me, I may add | trembling lips. ‘' Ah, yes! 


singular. They both seemed to regard you 
with a respecifal sori of idolatry. I have 
looked in at their cottage at meal-times, when 
you were a tiny follow, and noticed that while 
their dishes were of the plainest delf, yours 
was of painted china, The daintiest morsels 
were always given you, and your clothing was 
as fine and rich as Raymond's. Perhaps I 
had something to do with the last item,’’ she 
added, with a smile. ‘ Thia etrange love 
must be the reason your father tried to carry 
you off. He wanted you all to himself.” 

‘‘His motive was hardly so creditable as 
that,” said the artist, sadly. ‘It is singular 
that Geraldine has nos made you acquainted 
with the contents of her letter.” 

‘It is, indeed——" 


Her ladyship’s sentence remained un. 
fiaished, for at this juncture the door opened, 
and Lady Geraldine Simmers entered 
unannounced, 

“Walter here!” was the first exclamation, 
as her gaze rested upon her lover, and her face 
became confused with blushes. 

‘* Walter is here,” responded the artist, 
springing forward to meet his betrothed, and 
pressing her to his bosom, ‘ You reosived 
my letter, ani have not been anxious?" 

As he conducted Geraldine toa seat beside 
Lady Rosenbary she answered, — 

‘'T have received no letter from you, Walter, 
and I have been avxious!”’ 

‘* Not received my letter! Why, I posted 
it myeelf!” 

‘It failed to reach me, Perhaps my unole 
detained it!” 

This explanation was instantly adopted as 
the true one; and, in answer to Geraldine's 
inquiries, Walter related to her the same ex- 
planation he had already given Lady Rosen- 
bury in regard to his absence. 

Her ladyship left the lovers to themselves, 
finding pleasant occupation with a cabinet of 
coins in a Gistant corner, and the artist drew 
hia betrothed to him, indulging in tender 
converse with her. 


Lady Rosenbary once directed a loving 
glance at the young couple, which glance be- 
came one of admiration as she marked the ex- 
ceeding beauty of each and the perfect contrast 
they presented to each other. She noted the 
clear dark complexion, the dusky eyee, the 
sweet, yet spirited expression of Geraldine’s 
countenance ; but her gaze lingered longer and 
more fondly upon the tawny moustache, the 
golden hair and violet eyes of the young artist, 
and she sighed deeply as she at length with- 
drew her glances. Every time she beheld him 
Walter Loraine seemed to have become more 
and more the counterpart of the husband of 
her youth and early womanhood—the 
husband of whom not a@ single characteristic 
had descended to her son Raymond, 

Her ladyship’s reveries were at length 
interrupted by the sound of Lord Rosenbary’s 
approaching footsteps in the corridor, and she 
arose and came forward jast as he entered. 

“I understand that Lady Geraldine 
Sammers is here, your ladyship?" he said, 
courteously, and observing the lovers. 

Lady Rosenbury, observing that she was 
unintentionally soreeniag the young couple, 
stepped aside, and Rosenbary’s gaz fell upon 
Walter, 

Had the artist been a disembodied spirit, 
Rosenbary could not have been more startled 
at seeing him. 

He had believed him already dead—buried 
beneath the waves of a northern sea—not once 
having dreamed of the possibility of the 
failare of hia schemes, of their botrayal by 
Loraine. 

“You here?” he exclaimed, becoming 
deathly pale, and sinking into a chair. 
“‘ Walter Loraine here?” 

** Yes, my lord, Iam here!” replied Walter, 
his tone unconsciously stern. “I returned 
this morning from a little voyage——" 





and at Lady Geraldine, and fancied that he 
detected in their looks and manner an unuenal 
coldness towards himself. In this he was 
perhaps right, for both ladies believed him to 
be the author of the report to which he had 
alluded on a previous occasion ; and knew he 
had intended to injure Walter in their 
estimation. His fears, however, made him 
spring to the conclasion that the artist had 
gained a a of his villainous scheme, 
and had communicated it to both the ladies. 

The very idea almost paralysed him. 

A thousand times since his visit to Loraine's 
lodgings had he pictured Walter dead, 
drowned, and by his orders; and his oon- 
science had pronounced him a murderer. He 
had slept little, being continually haunted by 
the pangs of gailt, and at any moment he 
would have given half his fortune for the 
power to undo his wickedness; yet now that 
he beheld him safe and well his murderous 
instinct rose again, and could he have done so 
unseen he would have stricken him dead at 
his feet. 

The artist tarned from the pale and tremb- 
ling Raymond. and reopened a conversation 
with Lady Geraldine. Bat Lady Rosenbury 
stood, pale as a statue, with an anxious and 
apprehensive countenance, regarding her son. 
She had noticed his very singular pallor and 
emotion at beholding Walter, had observed 
the artist’s unconscious sternness when reply- 
ing to him, and, being keen of sight and jadg- 
ment, had mentally decided that there was 
some mystery between the young men. That 
that mystery had ita origin in guilt on the part 
of Raymond his manner seemed to evidence. 

As Rosenbury had time to collect his 
thoughts he reflected that, after all, he might 
have no great cause for alarm. It was trues 
that his victim had in some way escaped the 
snare laid for him, but it wae not equally 
evident that Loraine had made a confession to 
him that could in any way implioste his lord- 
ship. Thus reassuring himself, he resolved to 
ascertain the extent of his knowledge of his 
scheme. 

“Walter,” he said, ‘‘can I see you a 
moment in the library? I have something of 
importance to say to you.” . 

* Your lordship will excuse me,” replied the 
artist, courteously. 

Rosenbary bit hie lips, his face becoming an 
angry red, and inwardly resolved that an 
explanation should be made before Walter 
should leave the house. Noticing that Lady 
Rosenbary continued to regard him intently, 
he arose abroptly and qnitted the room, 
stationing himself outside the door in & poai- 
tion to hear all that might be said in the 
boudoir. 

At first there was nothing to reward hia 
eavesdropping, but at length he heard Walter 
say,— 

uy promised, dear Lady Rosenbury, to ex- 
plain a third reason for coming home on my 
father’s sloop instead of returning by rail. 
order to make this reason intelligible, I must 
relate an event which ocourred at Rock Land. 
Aa you know, I went thither to paint pictures. 
One evening & singular and wild-looking gen- 
tleman appeared at my tent, imploring my 
aid. I gave him food and clothing and some 
money, but learnt nothing of his history 
except that he bad some terrible enemy who 
had imprisoned him in a lanatic asylum 
while he was ectly sane!” 

‘“* How terrible!’ murmured Geraldine. 

‘While endeavouring to learn from him 
who he was he suddenly fisd from me, and 
soon after I heard a wild ory and the sound of 
waggon-wheels. I conoladed that he had been 
captured by his pursuers. The nex’ evening, 
Geraldine, we met by the rocks, and your 
uncle came upon us. After he took you home 
I noticed a yacht enter the bay, and watched 
it for some time in silence. A signal seemed 
to be interchanged between the yacht and 
Rock Land, bat the apparent signal may be 
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otherwise explained. At length I started to 
returr home, and came upon my poor fugitive, 
chained and guarded by two men. I had an 
opportunity to exchange a word with him, 
and then men landed from the yacht and 
carried him and his guards cff to the yacht, 
which sailed away !"’ 

“ What @ singular mystery |” commented 
the maiden. 

“How the poor gentleman must have 
suffered!’’ exclaimed Lady Rosenbury. 
“Shut up as insane by an enemy—what a 
horrible fate! And you did not hear his 
name ?"’ 

‘No, your ladyehip. After posting my 





- letter at Burleyford, I overheard two men 


speaking of the escape of a lunatic from a 
place called Mure Hall, and from their re- 
marks I thought the escaped person might be 
the fugitive I had encountered, With this 
idea, I resolved to return to the sloop, and 
explain to my father that I must return to 
town by rail. As I signalled him I noticed an 
object upon the be which object proved to 
be the fugitive himself, delirious with fever. 
We took him on board the sloop, and he is 
now at my rooms. I desire to keep the story 
secret until after hie recovery, lest his enemy 
should disoover him! He is a gentleman, I 
am sure. Possibly your ladyship might have 
some suspicion of his identity ?”’ 

* No, I bave none,” said Lady Rosen- 
bury. ‘'He is probably a person whom I 
have never seen. But I feel sympathy for 
him, and I hope he may recover and defeat 
his enemy.” 

Walter seemed disappointed that her lady- 
ship could give him no clue to the stranger's 
identity, and Lady aap eer | remarked, — 

“ Buppose Geraldine should relate the story 
to her uncle and ask his opinion? Lord Mont. 
ford has a very extensive acquaintance, and 
might be able to give you valuable informa. 
tion. Geraldine’s telling him the story may 
interest him in you, Walter. He will see 
how generous you are, and may withdraw his 
opposition to your suit, for I cannot think the 
Earl utterly heartless |” 


(To be continued.) 








A GREAT COST. 


EI 
CHAPTER XXXilIlI. 


“Fowier, pack my old valise,” Lady 
Castleton said to her waiting woman. It was 
the afternoon of the day Lord Castleton had 
made his early call upon Lady Bridgeworth. 
“Go and tell Miss Barbara to come to me, 
and see that a small quantity of her clothes 
is put together immediately, We shall go to 
London by the six o’olock train,” 

Barbara came hurrying to her grandmother 
at once, her lovely face fall of anxiety. This 
journey was so extraordinary. Had anything 
happened? Was there something wrong with 
Bertie? Ah! her heart was £0 prone to 
uneasiness now. Her anxiety was allayed 
when Lady Castleton showed her the boy's 
telegram. 

“Bring B at once to town. To day, if 
possible. Go tc ——’s Hotel.” 

* Bertie wastes no words,’’ Lady Castleton 
said. 

She never thought of disobeying the boy’s 
mandate, She knew he would never have 
sent such a message unless it had been urgent. 

He met them at the station, and escorted 
them to the hotel, fall of solicitous care and 
tenderness to the old lady, who detested 
travelling. 

‘You will find yourself close to Grannie, 
darling!" he said to his cousin. His whole 
bearing was fall of a sort of excitement that 
communicated itself to Barbara in a vague 
Bort of way. ‘Fowler, take Miss Vereker to 


room No. 12; and Babs, dear, you must pleare ; 





be very delighted with your dog. He is there 
waiting for you.” 

‘* Now, Bertie, what does this mean, eh?” 
queried Lady Castleton, once they were alone, 
and she had recovered herself a litile. 

She had the whole story in less than ten 
minutes, 

‘Lady Bridgeworth confessed to this? 
Confessed to you?” she said. She stared up 
at him incredulously. It was incompre- 
hensible to her the motive, the mean action, 
and now this reparation. ‘Are you sure she 
is not making a fool of you, Bertie ?"’ the old 
lady asked, sharply. 

‘* Qaite,” the young man answered. ‘ Why 
should she, Grannie? She had sent for me 
before I went to get any information from 
her. I aseure you, Grannie, if you were to 
see her now you would be sorry for her. 
Poor thing! I pity her with all my soul!” 

‘‘I am afraid I do not possess your soft 
heart, Bertie,’”’ the old lady said, coldly. She 
was horrified that a woman, and a gentle. 
woman, could have been guilty of such 
treachery, such cowardly cruelty! ‘'I have 
no desire to see Lady Bridgeworth again, or 
to remember she even exists,” she added, 
firmly. There was a little pause, and then 
Lady Castleton eaid, ‘‘ And he is here in this 
hotel—my elever boy—my dear, dear boy!” 
The worn, white hand closed over his strong, 


sturdy one with a pressure that spoke all the ; 


tenderness in her heart. 

* Oh! I am all right, Grannie. Don't bother 
about me. We must think of the others, you 
know,” Bertie said, with a laugh, and a flash 
of colour to his face for the moment, 

‘*Now,” Lady Castleton said, firmly, 
‘‘T am going to Humphrey Lascelles as fast 
aa Ioan go. I cannot rest until I have asked 
his pardon for wronging him. No, Bertie, 
this time I am going to have my own way. 
Show'me his room, and then leave me, Go to 
Barbara and prepare her a little, Poor child! 
She does not even guess what is in store for 
her. I leave her in your hands, my boy! 
Come, I am ready.” 

Lord Castleton turaed a little pale, but he 
obeyed her, as he had been wont to do all his 
life ; and he led her to the room where Hum- 
phrey Lascelles was pacing to and fro, his 


worn, thin face grown flashed into all its! 


accustomed vigour and handsomeness in this 
moment of acute excitement. 

He waited to see the coor open, to see his 
grandmother stretch out both her hands to 
Barbara’s lover, and then he closed the door 
and went in search of her who must be for 
- shat out of his heart and life after to- 

ay. 

She ran to meet him fall of ecectasy over 
the dog. 

‘Dear, dear Bertie, I shall love him be- 
cause you gave him to me!” she oried, 
putting up her lovely face quite naturally. 
‘*T must kiss you my thanks, brother Bertie,” 

He drew back hurriedly, hia heart beating 
wildly. 

‘* [—I have not given you all yet, Babs,” he 
eaid, and his voice was full of meaning. 

She turned a little pale—he spoke zo unlike 
himself. 

‘Have you something more for me, 
Bertie?” 

He took her hands in his. 

‘Yes, darling!” he said as steadily as he 
could speak. ‘ I have the best of all for you. 
Your happiness, your heart, Babs,” as she 
stood very, very still, grown white as ashes. 
‘*Can you guess what I mean, Babs, dear?” 

She looked at him with her beautiful, 
pleading eyes. He was not used to such work 
as this, It made a great change in him. 

‘' Bertie,” she said, but the agitation within 
her made her speak almost inaudibly, ‘* don't 
—don’t tease me—don’t.’ She clung to his 
hands. “If you have anything to say—tell 
me—tell me quickly, I——” 

** Come into Grannie’s room,” he answered, 
and he led her across the passage. 

He felt that he longed to break the news to 
her. He longed to tell her how near she was 


to the one being for whom she had pined and 
drooped ag a flower left alone bruised, broken, 
and cesolate, and yet—yet it was not easy, 
She locked about her as she entered the 
| room, 
‘* Where is Grannie ?" she asked, quickly. 
Every nerve in her body was quivering, 
| She felt she was on the eve of some great 
event, She was nervous, frightened. Sho 
was trembling in every limb. All was atrango 
to her. 

Bertie was not a bit like himself. He spoke 
80 Cifferently—he looked so different, too. A 
sort of hazy dream had fallen over her as 
she moved from her room into this one—s 
momentary sense of oblivion ; bnt as she stood 
alone with Bervie thia cleared away suddenly, 
and she recalied bis words with a sort of 
start. Something had happened. Her hearé 
beat to suffocation. 

‘You have something to tell me, Bertie?’ 
she cried. She paused » moment, and then 
her lips framed rather than spoke the word 
‘* Homphie,” 

‘* Humphrey is here, Babs!" Lord Castleton 
said, very gently, ‘wish his sister. That is 
why I sent for Grannie and you to come 
without delay. There bas been an explana. 
tion at last, thank Heaven, my poor little 
sister!’ He drew her closer to him for a 
moment, then went on hurriedly. ‘‘ Babs, he 
:loves you. He bas loved you all the time, 
} There is & great deal to be told you, but 
‘ Hamphrey ia as trae as steel, and always has 
been, You understand me, Babs, darling?” 

Her face was grown so white he feared she 
was about to faint. He tried to put her into 
a chair, but she shook her head. 

“IT—I am quite well, Bertie, but,” her voice 
came back with a sort of wail, ‘‘*he—he i# 
ill—he is ill, Bertie! I know it—I know it!” 


as he ever was; and now, when he gets you, 
he will be quite cured, bat he has been iil! 


covered her face with her hands, ‘ Every- 
thing is allright now, Babs. There ia nothing 
to make you unhappy. Come, look up at me, 
and tell me you were right to trust your—your 
brother, after all!” 

Barbara answered him by burying her face 
on his breast, and potting her arms ahont 
him, She stood silent for a moment, and then 
| she looked up at him. He understood tho 
; meaning of that look. 

** You shall see him directly, darling!” he 
Said, ag steadily as he could. ‘Grannie— 
/ab! here ise Grannie!” 

} Bat it was not Lady Castleton’s figure that 
stood in the doorway. Lady Castleton was 
/not young and fair, with a delicate flashed 
face, and soft, brown hair. 

| Barbara gave a little cry, and then she had 
, Muriel in her arma. It was she who was the 
' protector now, she who was the stronger of 
ithe two. She and Mariel seemed to have 
' changed places in this moment—it was such a 
poor fragile likeness of the Mariel she knew 
‘and loved so well, 

| Lord Castleton stood irresolute for 2 
'moment, then he walked quietly away. Hin 
task was done; there was no more to be added 
to it. Babs was happy at last—he waa con- 
tent. Content, and yet there was a sense 07 
bursting agony in his beart that was moro 
than he could endure. There was no jealousy 
of the man who stood in the place he desired ; 
there was nothing bot a yearning that way 
pain, and a hopelessness that was like 
nothing he had ever experienced before, 

He atrode down the stairs harriedly. In «% 
little while he would return; bot now he fel! 
there was nothing for him to do but to go 
forth into the streets, and fight out the 
‘ trouble alone, 

“ T shall have to go away.” he said to him- 
self, as he went into the damp night air. 
“Not for long, for that would burt dear old 
Grannie but just for a little while. I shall coms: 
back quits cured then.” Hie lips quivered 
little. He had left the shop lights and was in 
a bye-street. There was no one to see him dash 








** Not now, little girl, He is almost as well: 


Don’t, darling!” he said brokenly, ae she . 
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tbe tears from his eyes, He wes beiter for 

chose tears, ‘‘I ama selfish brate,” he said 

> himeelf. “I think of no one bat myself, 

and ebe is happy to-night. Toat ought to 

sontent me, and if shall. Heaven bless her! 

leaven biess her always!" 
* * * + > 

It was such a quiet meeting between those 
two, afterall. Sceing Mariel first had given 
Barbara a soré of strength. She felt almost 
oalm, as her grandmother led her to Humphrey. 
Her little hands clung together for one 
moment, as she stood alone; then she had 
pushed open the door, and then—well, then 
she was lying on Hamphrey’s breast, with her 
lips pressing kisses on the poor broken arm, 
and @ sense as of Heaven stealing throughout 
her whole frame. 

She never knew, she never realised, until 
this moment, when she stood against his 
heart, how terrible bad been the blank of the 
last few weeks. Her brain was in a whirl of 
joy, excitement, anxiety, for his health, and 
tear—sudden, breathless fear, 

‘‘Oh! Humphie, Humphie!" she cried, 
brokenly. ‘‘ You will never leave me again. I 
—I — not live without you now. I should 
diel” 

‘‘My heart!”” Humphrey said, his face 
transfigured with happiness, yet, bearing the 
same traces of agitation as hers did, ‘‘and do 
you think that [ could live! On! Babs, 
Babs, cling to me. My love! My wife, mine 
and mine alone! My heart, my soul!” 

She obeyed him, clinging to him as though 
her life depended on the touch and protection 





of his strong arm about her. She asked no | 


juestions, the wanted no explanations. In this 
moment to her there was nothing but 
Hamphie—Humphie weak and wan, with his 
ieft hand slung across his breaet, bearing 
witness to the trath that he had been very iil, 
suffering, and she had not been near him. 
She did not dare to look much into his face, 
The change in it, the pallor, the wanness, all 
hurt her. Her self-reproach was so great, 
and she had thought him cruel, falee, all that 
was strange and unmanly, while he had been 
lying in bed straggling for his very life. 
Mariel bad said it, and though there had 
not been time to learn all that had happened, 
Barbara knew enough. 

‘Oh, Humphie, Homphie!” she said, 
brokenly, ‘‘if I could forgive myself! if I 
could only forget all the horrible, wicked 
thoughts!” 

Humphrey kissed her hair, thrown in 
glorious profusion across his breast. He did 
not say very much—words were not easy to 
him, when he remembered how this child had 
soffered, how he had suffered, how Muriel 
bed suffered. He felt he could not bear to 
realise that such & woman as Josephine 
Bridgeworth ever existed, 

It was a great shock to him, this revelation 
of her treachery. He had grown to like and 
esteem her so sincerely, His gratitude for 
her untiring devotion during the past weeks 
had been almoat indescribable, and now— 
now. 

It was Lady Castleton who told the whole 
story to Barbara. That night before they both 
went to the rest they 80 much needed, as Babs 
aat with Mariel’s arms twined about her, her 
grandmother spoke out quietly and contemp- 
iuously all Josephine’s confession. Barbara 
sat absolutely silent; she had grown very 
white. 

“I cannot believe it,”’ was what she firat 
said. She put Mariel’s arm from her, and 
stood up by the fire. ‘‘Grannie,’’ she said, 
quickly, her voice fall of horror, ‘‘ it can't be 
orue. Oh! it can’t be true. Why should she 
do such a thing to me? I never harmed her ! 
I would have loved her if she had let me, Poor 
Phina! I was always sorry for her !"’ 

Lady Castleton looked at the lovely young 
face flushed with pain. The oynical smile 
taded from her lips, The cynicism she would 
have uttered on the world and the world's 
inhabitants was not uttered. 

“Why rob her of all faith?” the old 





| words, 








woman said to herself. ‘I will come ali tio 
s00n, alas!” 

Barbara turned to Mariel as het grand- 
mother made ro answer. 

**Can you believe this, Muriel?” she cried. 

Mariel’s gentle, pretty eyes were fall of 
tears, 

‘“‘T—I am afraid I must, Babs, dear!" she 
answered. 

There was no hos anger in Mariel’s heart for 
her false friend. There was only a shrinking 
from seeing her again, from coming in contact 
with her, Apart from the harm she had done 
to Humphie and Babs was the memory of 
the wroug she had cast on Owen Griffiths’ 
character, and Mariel’s hears found thie 
almost the most difficult to forgive. 

Barbara made no reply t6 Mariel’s speech. 
Her eyes were fall of sich pain as made her 
grandmother's heart cont?act. 

“Come, child!” she said, sharply, to hide 
the real etate of her feelings, ‘‘come—to bed 
—to bed. You have had a most exditing day. 
Your brain and body needs rest, and this child 


eT 


Barbara sighed a sigh flat was full of 
sorrow. 

‘*T will write to her,’ she said. She looked 
at him. Somehow she had such faith and 
trustin him. ‘“She—she. Oh! Bertie, you 
know what is in my heart when I think of 
Oyril, and remember !"’ 

Bertie was silent for a moment, 

“You shall write your note, and I will 
carry it to her myself. How wiil that please 
you, little sister ? ”’ 

‘Oh! Bertie,” her face illamined suddenly, 
‘*T cannot bear to think of her all alone, when 
we are all so happy !”” 





asked, with a little catch in his voice, 

She gave him a tender smile. 

‘‘ Bas for this,” she said, ‘‘ I do not think it 
would be possible for anyone in this world to 
be happier than I am, Bertie, and all through 
you!” 

‘* Good-night |" he said, suddenly. He could 
bear no more, ‘“ Good-night, Babs!” He 





here looks like a sleepy flower nodding on its 
stem, Fowler, také Miss Lagoelles to her room, 


my little Barbara’s sister?’ Babs—Babs,” 
very tenderly, av the girl cawie back from 
escorting Muriel to the doof, “what is i, 
child?” 

Barbara knelt down before her knee: 

** Grannie,” she said, her voice low, and full 
of tears, “oh! my heart grieves for her— 
grieves. How she must be suffering! I know 
her nature. Is she not proving the beauty of 
her nature, after all, in this confession that 
makes you so angry ?"’ The tears were begin- 
ing to steal down the fair cheeke. Barbara 
spoke on hurriedly. ‘' Somehow, I am grawa 
to her to-night. Somehow, the mist rolls away, 





and I see into the past. She loved’ me ther, | 
Grannie, in those old days when I was a baby, | 
with no one to care for me. Od! Phina was | 
good to me, and geod to Cyril, snd—and he} 
broke her heart, I saw the difference in her | 
at once when we met again, but I did not} 
understand it. Scametimes, Grannie, when— 
when Cyril and I were alone toyéther—I used | 
to speak of Paina, and asked him why she | 
never wrote or came to us; and he made no | 
angwer, Grannie, because, you ste, he could | 
not answer. Oh! if I had only known, if I 
had been old enough to understand! Andnow 
—now—" 

‘‘And now when she has done her best to 
break your heart out of petty spite, jealousy, 
and revenge,”’ Lady Castleton said, making an 
attempt to speak in her old sharp way, and 
not quite succeeding, ‘‘you are crying your 
eyes out over her, and forgiving the mos} crael 
wrong that woman ever tried to do!" 

Barbara kissed the wrinkled white hand. 

“We all do wrong, Grannie,” she said, 
softer, “‘and—and Phina loved Oyril!” 

There was & wealth of meaning in those last 
Let her have sunk ever so low, the 
woman who had loved Oyril Vereker would 
never be cast oui of his sister's life and 
thoughta. 

Bertie came in as the girl lay in the old 
woman's arms. 

‘She is @ very strong-willed, opinionated 
angel,” Lady Castleton said, looking up into 
hia inquiring eyes. ‘ Here, Bertie, carry her to 
her room, or we shall have her an angel in 
reality.” 

Bertie did not carry her, but he led her up 
to her own door. They stood silent there, she 
holding his band. 

What is it, dar- 


‘You want something. 
ling?’ he asked, tenderly. 

He felt stronger, calmer, better altogether 
for thaé silent self-communion out in the dark 
streets, 

‘7 want to go to her, Bertie, to—to tell her 
there is nothing bat love and forgiveness 


in—— 
“ Dear little sister, she is gone. She left 





England to night.” 


stood up and put her lips to his, and so he 


| kissed her for the first and last time ! 
and tell her maid to put Ker to bed at once. | 
Yes—yes, my dear, give mea kiss. Areyou not ' 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER XXXIY., AND LAST. 


‘‘We will have a Jane wedding,” Lady 
Castleton said. “‘By then, perhaps, the boy 
will be back!” 

‘Oh! Toannot be married till Bertie comes 
home!” Barbara always said. 

She had said that all through the spring, 
even when Humphrey had laughingly teased 
her because she let Muriel have a marriage 
before her, and then tenderly urge anc 
plead with her that he was oy at 
Brackenbary all by himeelf, and she had pro 
mised Mariel she would not let him stay there 


i too Iong alone. 


** Ohl well, you kuow, if I am ay going to 
marry you because I promised Mariel. Well!” 
and Barbara would finish her saucy speech 
with s shrug of her graceful shoulders. 

Yes; she had actually grown saucy. She 
bad grown younger and more childlike. The 
childhood that had been denied her came to 
her now. 

She was beautifal to watch. Sarrounded by 
love, by protecting arms, having the purest 
and sweetest sympathies about her she grew 
and expanded as neither Humphrey nor her 
grandmother could ever have imagined it was 
possible for her to do. ‘ 

Ot course, there were still one or two clouds 
on the brilliant horizon of her life. There 
was the perpetual grey shadow of Cpril’s 
memory lurking in the background of the 
brightest picture. Is was a shadow fall of in- 
definite fear of yearning, love, and sorrow, and 
hopelessness. For time wens on, and still the 
mystery of Cyril Vereker remained a mystery. 
In spite of Mr. Ferrare’ ceaseless inquiries, in 
spite of all Hamphrey had done and was 
doing, there came no news to say whether the 
man who had broken Josephine Newton's 
young heart lived, or was reckoned among the 
dead. 

Then there was the cloud of remembrance 
that hang about this same Josephine, No 
one spoke her name at Coombe. 

There were neo loud protéstatione from any- 
one of the people whom she had wronged; 
bat in all their hearts, eave Barbara's, there 
was nothing left of the former friendship and 
respect but contempt and amazement at her 
abasemen 


Even Owen Griffiths and his gentle mother 
could not bring themselves to forgive her ; and 
they could not fail to be relieved and glad 
when they learned that Lady Bridgeworth 
had started on a tour of the world, and would 
be absent two years or more. And long before 
that time was slapzed the emall household st 
Torchester Reotory would be settled in the 
living which Lord Castleton had placed at 


Owen's disposal before a ee anced by 
J 


Barbara’s third and last 


‘‘ And—and you are happy, Babs?” the boy _ 


would:have bent low overt her hands, but she, 
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—— 
no means the last, was this fact of Bortie’s 
i bsence from his home, 

Soe grieved for him herself. She wanted 
Hamphrey to love him as a brother, and she 
knew that the old Grannie’s heart beat heavily 
while he was away. 

As tinve- went on she determined to write to 
him. 

“Tam to be married in Jane, on the fif- 
eenth. Ham absolutely refases to wait 
auy longer; Grannie says it is to be, and 
you knowthat — final; bus, foo I oan’s 
have meeting thous you | Docome home, 
dear! long to ate you. We talk of 
you all Gay long, We wonder what you are 
doing, aad if you ard well! You know you are 


not av correspondent, Bertie dear; in 
ones letters very mean indéed~not 
like Ma 


8. She wrote me pages and pages 
when she and Owen went on their honey- 
moon. Tiley are so ridiculously happy { wish 
you could see them. Muriel makes an idéal 


Rootor’suwife. She grows p every day. 
Homphiteds waiting to take me fora ride, s0 I 
cannos s@iid you more news now; Bat I want 


you to c@me home. Promize me youwill! I 
want you! Humphie wants you! Fowler 
Pp to have someone to tease her 
and Well, you Enow you are 
Granaie’# Very life, s0 you cam imagine she 
does a very well without you. ver, 
By Beetle, your loving and devoted sister, — 

ABS, " * 

“PS making a great calculation I find 
get here just in time for the wed- 
ding—shiateia). if you pre still in America, and 
start off at ones; Oh! Bertie dear, my hap- 
piness will not be complete without you. 
Come! come! come!” 


She wrote this letter and despatohed it, say- 
ing nothing to anyone, not even to Humphrey. 
If she looked brighter than usual, and laughed 
more lightly, they pat it down to her content- 
ment of her life in general, and to no particular 
cause, 

She kept her secret. She felt sure that 
Bertie would come if he got her letter, but she 
did not want to ronse her grandmother's 
eagerness and excitement only to have it 
crashed beneath a disappointment which, at 
her age, would be bitter and lasting, 

Se she held her own counsel, only’ she fet 
herself phen all sorta of delightfal things that 
wete to happen when Bertie arrived. 

“Do you know I am a littfe; just» little, 
inefiaed to be jealous of Bertie? *’ Humphrey 
said to. her one morning as they paid their 
daily visitto Lord Cautleton’s pets—his dogs, 
hia horses, his “‘ den," where all his old clothes 
tae, and his pipes and gloves were sonttered 
& 


at. 

Barbara faced her lover. 

“Oh! Hampbhie; darling!" she said. 

“Well, 1am!” Hamphrey asserted, kissing 
‘her little hand. 

Barbara -was quite shocked. 

“Wty, I love you, Hamphie!” she said, 
‘and Bertie is only my brother!” 

He transferred his kisses to her sweet lips. 
He said no more, Like Lady Castleton, he de- 
sired that no word should be breathed that 
might brash away the exquisite bloom of her 
young, cee yp ee oui 

umphrey ertie’s secret, 
partly from intuition, partly from converse 
with Lady Castleton; but it was seoret that 
was sacred with him, and never from his lips 
should Barbara guess the truth. 

‘*She would break her heart if she thought 
he Was unhappy,” Hump said to him. 
self, ‘Poor Bertie!” was all he said, out. 
loud, and at that Barbars Isughed. 

‘Poor Bertie! Ob, no! Rich, happy 
Bertie! He hae everything in this world. 
Everybody loves him. Huamphie, we must 
make him marry. Perhaps, if we look about 
We can pick up some waif and stray oreatare 
like me, and then——" 

_ * Poor Bertie!” Humphrey ssid sgain—this 
time’ with a different inflection in ‘his yoite, 


him at last, only to be twisted off her feet 


Grannie’s knee. 


properly ?”’ 

“ Never!” H y answered, reoklesely, 
“go long as being -_ and behaving badly 
means happiness! That is our maxim, 
Grannie!” : 

And it was one they carriedout most amply 
and satisfactorily as time: went on. 


* * * * * 


He read it through, biting his lips as 
When he. had come to the end hertilted 


the san was tremendous, and he looked@-away 
into the far distance. 


jast—just in time. Thank Heaven, I have the 


its compensating side if we only acoaps it as 


Castleton went back to his hotel, and sat 


to Babs, 


“T am awfally—awfally sorry, darling 
little’ sister!’ he wrote, ‘but I canmot get 
back in tima to your wedding. IT have 
planned up a long route with another chap 


see & bit of the-world. It isn’t to be compared 
with our world, dear Babs. Tell Grannie I 
said so. She always thought I should be a 
horrid radical, so this conservatism will ba 
consoling to her dear old political heart. 

‘* And now, Babs, dear, for the most im- 
portant. reason of all. Don’t get nervous, 
Don't open those pretty eyes too wide. (How 
plainly he could sec shem beforehim! He 
covered hia own for a moments, and then went 
on writing rapidly.) Babs, dear, I—I have 
founda trace of Uyril at last. I have been 
folowing up unsatisfactory clues more or less 
ever since I came out; in fact, is was one of 
my chief reasons for coming. 

TI would not tell you before I started, for I 
did not want to fill you with delusive hopes 
all to end in nothing ; bat now—now, Babs, I 
may come across him at any moment, and 
then—well, we shali see what won't happen. 
At leasé-he will find a staunch, true kinsman 
in mea brother if he will accept me aa 
readily as you have done. I will write you 
again by next mail, and tell you how every- 
thing progresses; but I want you to get this 
letter before are married. Babs, dear 
little Babs; a real live bride! Heaven bless 
you, Babs, and your Hamphie! I know you 
will be happy! He isthe best chap ont, and 
he—well, there is only one Babs, and she is 
very, very dear to her loving brother, 

“ Berrie.” 


The handsome face was very pale ag he 
finished this scrawl, for writing was not one 
of his accomplishments. He drank some iced 
water, mattered something about the heat, 
and then set himself to write his second 
letter, 


It. was addressed to. Lady Bridgeworth ai 
a hotel in New York, and was very brief. 


* T have found him at last. We have not 
met yet, Iam told he is in a bad way, mixed 
up with an awful lot. At present he is hiding 
here, escaped from some big gambling swindle. 
There are one or two of the gang here in 
hiding too. From the few inquiries I have 
‘made I hear he is drinking hard. Are you 








and @ twinkle in his handsonte eyes 





stil! steadfast to Your purpose? Will you 


“Oh!” Barbara exclaimed, and then she } still offer this man the chance of redemption, 
chased him through the grounds, and caught | by making him your husband? 


“Dear friend, I entreat you to pause and 


into his strong arms and oarried thus igno-|reflect. I kuow he is my kinsman. He is 
minously to Grannie’s room, and deposited on | Babs’ brother, the Baba we both love—you as 
well as I, Heaven bless her; but it is an 

“You are a couple of children!" Lady | awfal look-out for you. Please forgive me for 
Castleton observed at this behaviour. ‘“‘ When, | saying all this. I know it is awfully pre- 
may I ask,” fixing her eyes upon Humphrey, | sumptuous; but, you see, I am your friend, 
‘when do you intend to grow up and behave | and I have your future in my mind as I write. 
Bend me word what you wants me to do. 


“Ever yours faithfally, 
‘¢ CasTLETon,”” 
* * * * - 
Babs’ weddiag was more than a month old. 


She was back at Coombe again. The Jaly heat 
had tried Lady Castleton very much, and 
Hamphrey had carried his wife there direot, 

Bertie was in a little ont of the way town | instead of going to Brackenbury Court, as they 
in Amerion when Barbate’s letter rea@hed | had first intended. Babs was looking eagerly 
him, forwarded on from his bankers in New | every day for the promised letter from Bertie, 


‘« How like him! ”’ she had exclaimed, when 


he read-to stop their involuntarily quivering. | that first one had reached her. ‘“‘ Who would 
his have thought of this but Berticor you?" she 


straw hat over his eyes. The glare anf heat of | said, giving Humphie a kiss, 


The further news about Cyril had not come, 


By mutual consent the young people kept 
‘*T-will write toher. She will get’the letter | Bertie’s project from his grandmother. 


“Ts will only make her nervous and 


best of all excuses to give. Everything has | anxious,” Baba said to her husband. ‘She 


will imagine Bertie in allsorts of dangers, and 


| such.” With which philosophioa! speech Lord | then if,” with a alight quiver of the delicate 


lips, ‘' if he should fail to find Oyril after all 


down, and wrote two letters. The fitet was | she would only be disappointed.” 


And so matters rested, and Joly ended ita 
days, and still no newsfrom Bertie. Barbara 
began to be.very uneasy, and Hamphrey 
shared her uneasiness. 

‘‘L hope #@ Heaven,” he said to himeelf, 
“the boy hasnot got into any difficulty,” and 


though this very difficulty he was thinking of 
was not only a probsbility, butan actuality. 

They were peacefal, happy days at Coombe, 
They were so happy sogether—happy despite 
the fact that Grannie was palpably fading, 
and that Bertie never wrote. It was the 
springtime of their life and love. All was:so 
fresh, so beautiful, so exquisite in that mutual 
love that even sorrow, close as it might come, 
conld not tarnish or destroy it, 

Hamphrey’s heavy feeling of presentiment 
cleared away when he was with hia wife. 
Every boar it seemed to him she revealed 
some new charm, some beauty mofe delicate 
and subtle than the others, She was a series 
of pictures, gorgeous, tender, gentle, langhing, 
sober, dignified now, with all her new-born 
dignity, anon wild and full of grace as a kitten ; 
and all through these varying moods hishand, 
his voice alone, could touch ths keynote of her 
very being. She was his—his only, and his 
entirely ! 

The thought was amazing, was bewilder- 
ingly heavenly. No wonder that there were 
moments when Humphrey Lascelles felt 
almost inclined to doubt the fact of his exist- 
ence-on earth as being real! No wonder that 
evety other thought should take wing and fly 
from his mind, every other thought but of 
Barbara, his’sweet love, his beautiful wife ! 

Their dream was broken suddenly. As long 
as she lived Babs would never forget that tot 
August day, when Humphrey’s voice roused 
her from a delicious dream over a book. 

She was sitting under an awning in the 
garden. His voice was a revelation, Hie face 
roused her from dreamland. 

She put ont her hand, 

“ Hompbhrey, you have some bad news? Tell 
me, Iam not afraid. It is Bertie!” 

Her husband looked at her for a moment, 
then wrapped his arms about her. 

“« How shall we tell her?” he said, when he 
spoke, and Barbara shivered. What « volame 
was conveyed in shove words ! 

Oh!” she oried, suddenly, wildly. “ Bertie 
dead! Ne—no! you cannot mean it, Han- 

hie |" 
. To his joy she Barat fhto tears: He had 
feared she might be woree sttieken than this. 


who came across with me—Meredith, of Sooner id thi i 
Guards, And now I am ont here I may as well gene a 
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[BsbBaka ANSWERED BzZR'Is B¥ BUBYING BER FaC# IN Bls Bu AxT, AND PU! TING HEB ABMS ABOUI Him 1) 


Holding ter in bis arms, as clearly, as gently | 
as he could, he told her all he knew. How | 
that morning a letter had come from Jose- 
phine Bridgeworth to him, how he had put it 
aside for an hour, and then something—the 
American post. mark—he scarcely knew what 
—had made him renource hi: firatidea of not 
opening it, and led him to read its contents. 

They wer® briefly written, but the sincerity 
of the writer’s grief was not to be doubted. 
They spoke of how Lord Castleton had com. 
menced a search for his cousin the very 
instant he had left England, how he had over- 
taken her and given her Babs’ message of for- 
giveness, how she had told him of her desire 
to seek Cyril Vereker, and if he still lived, put 
bereelf and her fortune at his feet. 

She did not touch on the motives that 
inspired this action on her part, but they were 
uncerstood without words. 

Then came the mention of how Lord Castle- 
ton traced Cyril to a emall town, discovered 
be wasin biding, and communicated the same 
to her. Howshe bad travelled directly from 
New York, arriving in this town to find it in 
grand confusion. 





There had been a fracas and quarrel between 
some new-comers—not of the most desirable | 
class, she learned, and in the heat of the 
moment revolvers had been used, and one of 
the men shot. This man was from England. 

Josephine’s pen was not graphic, but both 
Humphrey and Barbara were thrilled by her 
terse description. Her fears had been for 
Cyril. What, then, was her horror, her 
anguish, to find that Osbert, Lord Castleton, 
had been the victim, shot down by mistake by | 
cause of the strong likeness he bore to | 
Vereker. 

He had not died immediately. His wound 
had been fatal, but death was long in coming, | 
and when she would have written or cabled to | 
thore in England he had forbidden thie utterly. 

He would not have Babs’ happiness dis- | 
iurbed even for an hour for his sake. And 30 


be lingered, nureed night and day by her and 
by his kinsman, who bad been cobered suddenly, 
as it were, into the likeness of a civilised man 
by this tragedy, and who did not seem as 
though he could do enongh for the boy who had 
come £0 far to search for him, and who had 
lost his life in the attempt. 

Humphrey's eyes were heavy with tears as 
he murmured words of consolation in Babs’ 
ears. 

He spoke of the joy of seeing Oyril once 
again— Cyril reformed—the husband of the 
woman whom in days gone by he had treated 
80 cruelly. 

He spoke all the words of comfort he could 
fiad ; but for a time they were useless, and the 
girl cried as though her heart must break. It 
was the memory of Grannie that roused her. 

‘Oh! Humphie, if we do not tell her now 
we must before long. They—they are bringing 
him to England, to put him here in his proper 
place, and will she ever be able to bear it? 
Will she ever be able to look on Oyril, who 
will use his name? And oh! Bertie! Bertie! 
if you could only come back! I loved you so! 
I loved you so!"’ 

They sat together long before they could 
find the courage to face the old lady. Who 
_ 7 speak? Which of them could deal the 

ow 

‘* We will go together !’’ Babs said. 

The summer twilght was filling the house. 
The scent of the flowers greeted them as they 
went. Fowler met them on the stairs. 

‘* My lady was asking for you, miss! I mean 


| ma'am. She is asleep now, I fancy. I am glad 


of it, forthe heat do try her very much!" 

Babs opened the door with her finger on 
her lip, If she were asleep then there was a 
respite, 

She motioned Humphrey to wait, and went 
in on tiptoe. 

Grannie sat in her chair, her faca to the 
open window. The summer sky was streaked 
with red-and-gold. Itshone on the beaatifal, 





siill old face, on the cilver hair, on the clasped 
hands. It touched the diamonds in the brooch 
among the laces at her,shroat. 1% shone on 
the table, and illumined the pictures standing 
there. 

Babs felt her lips tremble. They were pic- 
tures of herself, and of Bertie—dear, brave, 
handsome Bertie—who would never—never 
come back again ! 

‘Oh! Grannie!” she cried, brokenly. 
“Oh! Grannie!”’ 

There was no answer—no movement, only 
& deep, strange silence. Then the sunset faded 
from Babs’ eyes, and she lay clasped in her 
husband's arms, sheltered there by _ their 
warmth, by their tender strength, even in the 
very presence of death itself. 

a * * ” 

They speak now of the curious coincidence 
that old y Castleton should have died on 
the very day that the news of her beloved 
boy’s death reached Coombe. . 

Inanition and weakness of the heart's action, 
the doctors said, but Babs always shook her 
head, She had a different theory, but she 
did not speak it aloud, and so it came to pase 
that Cyril Vereker was restored to his own— 
to home—to honour. And he owed it all to his 
wife, the proud, haughty woman whose great: 
est joy was to spend an hour in a morning- 
room in Brackenbury, and worship, with a love 
that was fall of sorrowfal memories, the lovely 
boy-kind of the house, and called just Bertie! 

“The best name in the world!” as Babs 
said. 

(THE END.) 








More than nine-tenths of all the tremendous. 
quantity of ale, beer, wine and liquor annually 
consumed by the men, women and children of. 
Great Britain is served by women. There are 
nearly two hundred thousand women thus er- 
gaged every day in the year. 
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HIS WEAK POINT. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 


A tancz, old-fashioned wilderness of a 
garden, where musk and mignonette mingled 
with wort-weed and dandelions; where 
golden-hearted lilies and crimson-cheeked 
roses valiantly held their own sgainst bell- 
bine and hemlock ; whole flower beds blazing 
with colour, and overrun with every con- 
ceivable weed or grass; trees which sadly 
needed pruning and cutting, as was teatified 
by the small size and quantity of the fruit 
they bore; grottoes falling into ruins, garden- 
seats green with the damp and dews of many 
years. Such a garden is Mr. Kestevan’e. 

Yet, with all its signs of poverty, its sad 
decay, on a bright summer day there is some- 
thing inexpressibly sweet and beautiful in 
this plot of fragrant ground, surrounding the 
grey old house where generations of Kestevans 
have lived and died. A fine old family? Yes; 
but fallen now on evil days, partly through 
the extravagance and wild speculations of the 
precent owner's father, and partly because of 
the decrease in the value cf land, the many 
calamitoas years which, unbappily, are too 
well known amongst our farmers. 

Aore by acre was sold or mortgaged, and 
the mortgages never redeemed, until of all 
the Kestevan estate nothing remained to 
Rudo)ph Kestevan, save the house and garden, 
together with a small income scarcely enffi- 
cient to clothe and maintain himeelf, his two 
daughters, and his trusty servant Chummy, 
who was a veritable Caleb Balderstone, and 
loved the family he served with the faithfal 
love of a dog. 

“There never was a time,” he proudly 
declared, ‘when a Kestevan had nos been 


("'wanca! Bance! wWakE UP, 











served by a Stoot,” and the honour of the 
race was dearer to him than life. They made 
& strange party, the father and daughters, 
and the grey, wizened servant, who was as 
handy in the garden as in the house. 

Bat what could poor Chummy do in the 
way of keeping so large a plot of ground in 
order, when there was the silver to clean, the 
windows to keep bright, and so much 
scrubbing and dusting to get through each 
day? And, beside all these things, there 
were thousands of odd jobs he felt it his duty 
to perform; not for worlds would he have 
seen “his young ladies’’ with rough, red 
hands. 

Lilias, whe was nineteen, waa chef, and a 
very clever little chef too, Nancy, & year 
younger, undertook to keep their wardrobes 
in order, and neither found much work to do. 
There was very little cooking done in the 
Kestevan household, and not much mending— 
for the garments were few, and many of them 
beyond repairing. 

Bat they were not badly educated, these 
Kestevan girls, having had the benefit of their 
father’s instruction. They could play well, 
and Nancy had a voice like a lark. They spoke 
French and Italian with scarcely any accent, 
and they could dance solemn old-world 
dances ; although of the wild waltz and gay 
schottische they knew absolutely nothing. 
Chummy said the minuet was the proper 
thing for ladies, and Chummy was an 
authority in the house. 

It is July, and the world is at its loveliest! 
Just beyond Kestevan Hall the haymakers 
are busy with the hay, and every passing 
breeze bears with it the faint sweet scent of 
the mown grass. A hundred sweet sounds are 


in the air, and now and again a wild burst | 


of childish laughter rings out to startle the 
sleepy birds amonget the boughs. 

It is high noon, and oh! what a sky meets 
the upturned, eager gaze! Blue as the frail 
lobelia—so intensely blue that one thinks 
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shines and burns a ball of fire—the glorious, 
fervent sun, Little shadows flit and flicker 
through the green boughs, playing hide and 
seek across the grass and among the nodding 
flowers. 

On a very much dilapidated garden seat, 
under the shadow of a huge mulberry, reclines 
& young girl, 

The slim, young form has not yet fully 
developed, and the gown, which barely reaches 
the dainty ankles, boasts little of its original 
colour. 

It is only cotton, but it once had been & 
pretty delicate shade of blue. Now itis a non- 
descript colourindeed. Then it is short in the 
ekirt, short in the sleeves, too tight across the 
bust, The waist is full three inches higher 
than it should be, and taken as a whole, it is 
a very ‘skimpy ” affair. 

Bat who oan think of the shabby gown when 
looking cn the young, fair face, beautifal with 
strength, purity, and hopefalness ! 

There is not a single perfect feature in it, 
and yet Nancy Kestevan is reckoned, even by 
sternest judges, a rather pretty girl. 

Imagine to yourself a girl of medium height, 
with a throat as white as the lilies at her 
breast; with a small, piquante face, where the 
warm blood ebbs and fiowe with every passing 
emotion ; ripe, red lips, with just a tendency 
to wilfalness; a rather rquare chin, with an 
altogether adorable dimple ; a pair of great grey 
eyes, which change with every change of tho 
owner’s mind or heart; a low, broad brow, 
surrounded by & mass of waving, curling chest- 
nut hair—and there you have Nancy Keste- 





van. 
This morning she is absolutely idle—not 
even caring to read; but with her shabby hat, 
' well-tilted over her face, she lies with closed 
| lids, dreaming such dreams as come only to 
the very young and hopeful, 
This galling state of poverty is not always 
going to last. One day her Prince Obarming 
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is to appear on the scene, and such a generous 
prince surely never existed eat of senend 
He is not to marry Nancy, provide 
a husband fer JLilies, to bald the fallen: 
Kostevan fortunes as though magic, 
s‘ore the old house to its pristine beauty aud 
grandeur, #0 Bay back the whole estate 
fabulous prite, and to settle such a sum of 
money off father and Chummy as @hall 
meke all Sangain'te to poe the - 
Nano to y 
Bountifal tall the wortlty poor for 
around; a#@ When she dies, as die she 
ali the ae — —— 
Kavi 8 point Nan 
think whatana@m@mer of death she would 


to 
and deci@ee tlm’ it would be awfal to grow | 


old and lége her pretty looks, the girl kvows 
well a that she is ey. So she, having 
reached tipe age thirty, will begin to 
fade slowly@nd beautifully away, aud Nancy 
tcela quite @ Geep compassion for herself, and 
‘onjarea@p such a pathetic fina! scene that 
she conl@almost ory. 

Then @@mes her epitaph, which, of course, 
mnst belgiabOrate; and she has just rounded 
» sentelite with ‘the people rise up and call 
her blessed” when a quick, soft voice says,— 

‘‘Naméeloh, Nance! wake up, I want to 
speak toryou!” 

“ Botlier{’” says Nancy, tilting her hat 
back, aud slowly opening her eyes. ‘ What is 
it, Lilfas? You look soared!” 

‘‘ And thatis jost whatIam. I did think 
dad would exercise more common sense than 
to ask Mr. Lothia eee ai nat 

‘' What!" exelaims Nanoy, i 4 
right. ‘ Hashe donethat?” Fs . 

“Yes, and how on earth Weareto gets sulk 
able meal for him, and atso Short a notice, I 
can’tconceive. I quite hate Harry Lothian 
for accepting such an imprompinu invite. He 
igin the breakfast-room with dad now, and 
waiting to be re-introduced to you.” 

‘‘ Let him wait!” is the polite response. 
‘I'm not coming, and you may tell him so, 
Lilias, with my respectfal compliments.” 

‘*Oh! I can’t take such a message as that!” 
despairingly; ‘“‘and Nance, you must help 
me in the matter of dinner! But just come up 
10 the house and make your bow!” 

“IT won't! Why does Harry Lothian call, 
and not her highnezs Lady Lothian? Ask 
hit if his mamma gave him permission to call 
on ‘those beggarly Kesteévans?'"’ 

‘‘Nanoe,” says Lilias, almost with tearg in 
ker lovely blue eyes, ‘‘in some things you are 
ad aggtavating and obstinate asdad. It would 
not hurt you to say a few civil words to Mr. 
Lothian. I am sure we don’t often have a 
visitor |” 

‘*And I for one am glad of that. Those 
who do occasionally call only come to spy the 
nakeduesss of the land, and report to others 
for their amusement. Oh, yes! I would look 
well. appearing in this old frock, wouldn't I? 
Bat, Lilias, is he good-looking?” 

‘** More than that; and he has the pleasant- 
est way with him. Do come!" 

“If he were rich, too, I might be induced to 
submit to an introduction; but my Prince 
Charming must be wealthy. There, don’t 
look so distressed, my dear, but make any 
exouse for me you can!” 

And Lilias, who knows, by experience, that 
Nancy can be — determined when she 
chooses, makes no further remonstrance, but 
goes slowly back to the house to tell a white 
lie fi her sister's behalf, ‘‘she cannot find 
her!” and the visitor accepts the statement 
with a grain of salt, for the flush on the 
lovely face betrays Lilias all too plainly. 

Left to herself, Nancy slowly and delibe- 
rately walks to the utmost confines of the 
kitchen garden, and planting her elbows on 
she low stone wall soliloquises, 

‘I don’t know the Lothians, and I don’t 
intend to know them. Why they wish to 
scrape an acquaintance with as now I can’t 
think. It's eight yeats sinte they came to the 
Manor, and then Chummiy says her ladyship 
never troubled to call on mamma, I can trust 





to his memory in such matters. I daresayjin a qualifying tone. 
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‘I wonder some lucky 


Harry Lothian is a conceited prig, and thinks | fellow hasn’t carried her off long since!" 


he is conferring a favour u us by remem. 
bering ob exinvenen. ET wen't comet bis 


favenre|’’ 


Having relieved her mind to some extent, 
Nanoy finds time fo admire the loveliness of 
the summsr scene, and to with, too, she 


Nanoy sighs prodigiouely. 
**Bhe has no chance here. She is just like 
that girl of whom the poet says,— 
*<¢ A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love,’ 


formed one of that merry, noisy haymaking | Now, I must be going, I am wanted in the 


“Oh, dear!’ she sighs, “ it ie so hard tobe} with that she extends a small hand to him, 


@ lady and , tohave te keep upan appears 
ance on perannum!” 

= » Miss Nansoy!” says & 
“You, 


house. Good-morning, Mr, :” and 


‘‘Good-bye,” he says, holding it fast, “I 
Ghall see you this evening?” 


“Perhaps; I really don’t know,” and she 


voiee, breaking in upon her reverie, | tries to release hereelf, but Harry holde her 
do not remember me, although | fast whilst he begs, “ You won't hide 


B away 


my identity, since your sister from me, willyou? Promise me that,and I'll 


tured you of my coming 


A oritngon saffases the girl's face and 


‘TI never make rash promises; and you are 


throat as site toleok at the newcomer. | hurting my hand.” With swift compunction 
“ You are Mr Esuppose,” sheeays, | he looses the little fingers, and a saucy, mook- 
slowly ; ‘‘and it woul have been kivtder to|ing langh breaks from Nancy as she steps 
accept that little Actionastrath.” _. baek a pace or two. ‘'Good-morning,” she 
“T'm sure I woullRave done-so glial, but | 88y8 ‘ Your way lies straight before you, so 
your sister's face epi » you cannot possibly miss it,” and with 


young man, coming pe Bi ew wae ree eee triamphant laugh she fiies through 


I have been won 
objected to meet me ?”’ 


since oe you and bramble, and so is lost to sight. 


©<*]’ve seen him,’ she pants as she bursts 


Nancy gets redder thamever. Her and plate her sister's presence, ‘‘he is very hand. 
throat A, barning; butsheéhas berghegadvand merh amd very presumptuous—also he has 


of false pride in her 


bravely, and, oh ! what apathess the words eect 


her,— 


“You can’t see the Wile of my@rets, If}! A : 
you could you would not won@ée amy longer @ftonic with his viands, jast to paar & 


oom, my dear. And now about ways and 
se? What sort of fare are we going to 
provide, and would it be permissible to mix 


so she says; shoot, detected you in your neat little 


suppose your mother's maid would e#arn $0 Pepetition of his most unwelcome 


wear such a gown ?” 


oungman looks unfeignedly distressed, 


but Bitueners quickly and earnestly,— 


‘I do not value my friends according to 
their possessions; and I remember what good 
friends we used to be eight yearsago, although 


OHAPTER I. 
‘‘Tuere!” says Lilias, proudly, surveying 


: hich their joint efforts have made 
you were only ten, and I was fifteen. Ie it Seni wt think eons Lothian must be 
impossible to resume that old relationship?’’} 1.44 4 please if he discovers a fault any- 

‘Of course it is,” says Nancy, though in a where |” 
somewhat mollified tone. ‘“‘ I am eighteen now, 


and young ladies don’t play marbles, spin tops, 


or climb trees.” 


“TI can assure you I also have foresworn 
those pursuits,’ Harry answers, leaning over 


He can’t very well dine on silver and glags, 
with flowers for dessert!'’ grumbles Nancy, 
‘‘and there isn’t much else to be seen. It may 
be heretical, but upon my word I call it the 


i folly to k © much plate when 
the wall, and looking with evident admiration oe ee ~~ 4 F 


at the bonny face and the small, babyish 
whits hands; “ bat there are others which we 


could mutually share.’ 
Nanoy looks incredulous, 


“You ought to know,” she says, severely, 
‘that Lilias and I gonowhere, People forget 
to invite us to their places, and if they did we 
could not accept. Mr, Lothiau, whkt made 
you wish to come again? You onght to have 
been wiser than to accept dad's foolish 


invite.” 


“Why? I fail to see the folly of it, and 


there is nothing toputupon it! Why don't 
pspa sell it, and buy as some decent clothes 
with the proceeds ?” 

‘‘Miss Nancy,"’ says. Chammy, severely, 
“you must be clean dats to talk in that 
fashion. It’s enough to make the dead and gone 
Kestevans turn in their graves to hear you.” 

“Oh, bother the dead and gone Kestevans! 
The living ones interest me a great deal more ; 
and the question of what we shall eat, and 
what we shall wear, is of vital importance to 
me,”’ 

* Haven't you any pride in your race, 


you seem to be a very inhospitable young} miss?” demands the old man, irately. ‘To 
lady. Du you treat all visitors in this | my mind, it's a changeling you must.be!” 


fashion? "’ 


“Pigeon pie,’ says Nanoy, passing by 


“No one has ever been so ridiculous before] Ohummy’s oration with calm contempt. 


as to give me the chance; but seriously, Mr. 


‘Pigeon pie! The nastiest dish under the 


Lothian, you will regret your conduct.|san; cold beef and salad—more salad than 


We're 20 horribly poor, { question if we can] beef, and a custard, 
serve you @ decent meal. Taank Heaven! | jellies, no nothing! 
Chummy cannot overhear my confegsions |! 


No side dishes, no 
And for dessert, some 
gooveberrica, a few small and early 


apples, 
Change your mind before it is too late, and I | and half-a-dozen bunches of white currants!” 


will carry your excuses to dad and Lilias,”’ 


“You are really wasting your eloquence ;j tears. ‘ You will 
and I may say, truthfally, lam not a gour- 


“Don’t, Nancy!” pleads Lilias, almost in 
@ me so miserable 
awkward that I shall certainly be guilty of 


mand. Then the chance of renewing our old|gomeawfal blunder at table.” 


pleacant intercourse is too good to be thrown 
away, 6© you may expect me punctually at | worr 
ix,’’ 


six. 

“Very well. 

your own head.” 
Harry laughs a little. 


* You aren't changed a bit in one respect; 


“Miss Lilias, dear, you must not let her 
y you. She is only a bit of a thing, and 
don’t understand yet that it isan honour to & 


Your punishment be upon} Lothian to be asked to step inside the ancient 


house of Kestevan. I doubt if she ever will.” 
Nanay breaks into-blithest laughter. 
‘‘ You foolish old Chammy, why will. you 


you always were such a blunt, outspoken| persists insuchs fictien? Tnere, I won't. say 


youngster.” 


‘‘And years have not given me a greater| Mr. Lothian, he is 


another word te vex you or Lilias, and.as for 
perfectly welcome te the 


polish? Thank you for a very left-handed j pigeons. They never were mine, and. I trast 


compliment. Oh!” suddenly, ‘did you ever | they will not impair his di 


see & lovelier little thing than our Lilias ?” 


Now, Lily. 


I am going to dress. Mr. Stoot, farewell,” 





‘She ia very beautifal!” Harry answerg}and, with an elaborate curtsey, she runs 
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janvding tom the room, folfowed more 
,cdately by Miss Kestevan, 

Their’ toilets are simple enough, and pre- 
cisely alike—plain white muslin gowns, not 
altogether guiltless of darns, and quite inno- 
cent of ribbons and laces; but they are fresh 
and clean, and Nancy has arranged some deli- 
cate sprays of flowers for their farther adorn- 
ment. 

Having plaited her sister's wealth of yellow 
hair and coiled it round and round the shapely 
head, she proceeds to twist her own chestnut 
tresses into a quaint and pretty fashion ; shen 
declaring herself “ready,” precedes Lilias 
downstairs, 

“I’m as hungry as a wolf,” she says, as 
they enter the great, shabby drawing-room. 
“T Hope Mr. Lothian will be punctual.” 

“Mr, Lothian!” announces Ohummy, 
opening the door with his grandest air; and 
Lilias, Blushing a littlé, rises to meet him. 

“Yon must be the soul of business,” she 
onys, sihiling a trifle nervously. 

‘Am T unfashionably nesr to time?" he 
asks, ey , and letting his eyes wander 
from her fair face to Nancy’s. ‘I must con- 
fess nothing, but the fear of boring you kept 
me from arriving half.an-hour sgo!”' 

“You would have found no one to receive 
vou,” remarke Nancy, coolly. ‘ Lilias and I 
were but just beginning our toilets. We are 
busy people here, you know.” 

‘Are you?” comically. ‘‘ Well, this morn- 
ing 1 decided you were just the reverse. You 
looked ‘the very genius of laziness.” 

“You should never judge by appearances,” 
says Naboy, severely, and turns to welcome 
her fathér, 

The dreaded dinner passes over merrily. 
Chumnty, in a very shabby suit of livery, 
waiting-assiduously upon the little party ; and 
although Nancy watches Harry keenly, she 
detects in him neither surprise nor contempt 
at whet mast be; to him, very meagre fare. 

He bas more than enongh to do in watching 
the two sisters, both so fair although so unlike ; 
and it is only by chance he can catch « full 
view of the younger’s saucy face, she being 
well- soreened by a huge bouquet of roses and 
mignonette, 

There is never any lack of flowers at Keste- 
van Fiat], and Nancy is very clever in her 
arrangement of them—xso clever, indeed, that 
her father is won’t to declare she has the soul 
of an artist. 

But in the drawing-room conversation 
teuguishes; and presently, with some slight 
anology to their guest, Lilias produses a cheers 
board. 

“Tt iv dadl’s invariable custom to play one 
game every evening, Sunday, of course, 
exeepted, You do not mind, Mr. Lothian? 
Nanoy will amuse you.” 

“* Bhe does not play, then?” 

“TI!” answers Nancy for herself; ‘‘no, in- 
deed. Dad invariably wins, and that sort of 
thing grows monotonous, you know, after a 
tinte. Only Lilias has patience for that sort 
of fedteution."’ 

“Then you will show methegarden? It is 
years since I saw it last!” 

‘Tt hasn’t improved,” says Nancy, as she 
steps ‘upon the long grass; ‘‘ but do you know 
I prefer it to a well-kept place, Where one is 
warned off the lawns, and threatened away 
from the flower-beds by arbitrary gardeners. 
And could anything be lovelier than my roses ? 
We haves heap of weeds, but thereare a great 
many old-fashioned flowers beside. May I 
give you one?” 

She has gathered a deep-orimson carfiation 
8g she speaks, and holds it towards him now 
with a little sprig of lavender. 

‘‘When I am dead,” she says, speaking 
softly. “I hope they will strew plenty of 
flowers upon me!” 

“Why do you speak of death?” he asks, 
quickly. ‘‘ You are too young to have stch 
thoughts!” 

‘Am I? Death comes to some so soon, 
why not to me?” 

The great grey eyes are very dreamy, and in 


the aveet waning light the pretty face looks 
pale and earnest. 

‘‘T would not like to live many years,” the 
girl goes on. “It must be such & cruel thing 
to watch one’s friends dropping away one by 
one, until in all the world you stand alone. 
I would rather go first!” 

** Then you would care nothing for the grief 
of those you left behind?" he asks, in a low 
voice. ‘Ien’t therea grain of selfishness in 
your wish?” 

“ Perhaps!"’ shaking herself vigorously; 
‘‘ but suppose we change the subject. I cannot 
remember how I came to introduce it. Look 
at this clematis, and tell me if ever you have 
seen its equal? "’ 

Harry Lothian makes some suitable re- 
sponse, but he seems best to like looking into 
the sweet, small face, which every change 
renders but the more attractive; to gaze into 
the depths of thoze deep grey eyes, and surely 
there never was sweeter music than Nanoy’s 
voice | 

In some way they have reached the garden- 
wall, and the girl has taken up ber favotrite 
position—elbow-resting on the wall, and ‘her 
dimpled chin in her hollowed palm. 

Harry leans beside her, and for a little 
while both are silent, for the beauty and 
sweetness of the summer night are upon them. 
Loud tones, gay laughter would now seem 
profane. 

Then the young fellow ssys,— 

‘‘How good it is to be here! I wish this 
hour would-never go! I think I never realiced 
until now how tovely the old village is!'’ 

‘You have been so long away that you 
are & Stranger to yourown. Oh, the acent of 
the new-mown hay! Would not you like to be 
down there in the meadows ?" 

‘' Yes ! Won’t you coms, Nancy? Thedis- 
tance is nothing, and it is early yet. Do 
come ?”’ 

She needs no farther urging. 

*' Dad is still intent upon his beloved chesz, 
and we shall not be missed, so long ag I am 
home in time tosing him to sleep! ”’ 

‘He actually sleeps whilst you sing?” says 
Harry, as though aghast at the thought. 
“What awful taste! You won't send me 
away until T, too, have heard yon?’ 

** You may stay if you wish!” for Nancy is 
not shy in euch matters, and she is well 
aware that she possessed a splendid voice. A 
little thrill of pleasure stira her as she thinks 
that Harry will hear her to-night, and will be 
compelled to admit one might visit a worse 
place than Kestevan Hall. 

Down in the meadows he gathers her a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, sweet and frail-cle 
matis, and meadow-sweet, clover, and Plan- 
tagenet. 

**T on find no roses! " he said, ruefully. 

‘O!? course not,” retorts country - bred 
Nancy. “They had their day and are not, 
dog-roses don’é blossom in July! Oh, please 
gather no more; my hands are ful! now, and I 
think we must be returning,” this with a 
regretful sigh. 

‘Stay awhile, we have been here so short a 
time,” he urges; but the girl is obdurate, and 
together they turn their faces homewards. 
The moon is well up now, and the sky is so 
bright, so clear, one is tempted to believe that 
night has not yet come.”’ 

arry, glancing down at the swift, small 
feet, leading the way, sess that the hem of the 
thin garment olinging about them is soaked 
with dew. 

‘‘ How thoughtless Ihave been!’ he says. 
‘You are so wet! I ought not to have taken 
you into the meadows,’’ and then he drops on 
his knees and wrings out the moisture, whilst 
Nancy, blushing a great deal, and laughing a 
little, expostalates with him, declaring she ia 
very strong, and will take‘no harm ; and when 
at last he rises she gives him a charming 
smile and sweetest words of thanks, promising 
him a reward in the shape of a song. 

‘ Bat,” he says, anxiously, ‘‘ you must get 


do, and I am not going to alarm dad and 
Lilias about a trifle. You ses, Mr. Lothi 
you are only accustomed to the society 
fashionable people. You haven't the slightest 
idea how strong and active we unpolished 
folks are! Oh, there is Chummy looking for 
us—that means dad has won the game, and 
is ready for music. Well, Chummy, I’ve 
been walking!” 

‘** 80 I see, mise,” grimly. ‘‘ The fashion has 
changed a lot since your mamma came here & 
bride. Young ladies never thought then of 
wandering unattended, especially at night.” 
‘“Chummy, what has displeased you?” 
says Nancy, lightly. ‘‘ Try and remember Mr, 
Lothian is a very eflicient escort.’’ 

‘‘ Ladies in your position,” remarka the old 
man, sententiously, ‘‘never should go un- 
attended by—by——" 

“By a duenna,”. laughs Nancy, passing 
him by. “I will bear that in mind for the 
fature,” and then she has entered the 
drawing.room, and casting her spoils upon a 
table, says,— 

‘‘Have I kept you waiting, dad? I hope 
not, Lilias, my dear, I want you to play for 
me, Lilias does not sing. I have promised Mr; 
Lothian some music.” ' 

So long as he lives Harry will remember 
this one night! Every slight adjunct to the 
scene, each scent or sound, will be impressed 
upon heart and brain for ever. The great 
shabby room, with the old-fashioned piano, 
the faint, uncertain light, the almost ghostly 
figures of the two girla—for no candies have 
been brought in! And always, until sense and 
life fail him, he will hear the music of that 
voice, péaling upwards and onwards; will 
remember the words she sang, and pray in 
his soul for forgetfalness of all these things. 

- Mr. Kestevan falls asleep in the old, acous- 
tomed way; and Lilias, who adores music, 
strikes the opening chords of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,’’ then lets her fingers drop idly from 
the keys, unconscious of everything bat the 
music of her sister's voice; neither does 
Nancy notice the absence of any accompani- 
ment as she sings,— 


‘* When the sheep are in the fauld, and all the 
kye at hame, 
And all the weary warld to rest is gane, 
Then the waes 0’ my heart fall in showers from 


my ¢’e, 
While my gudemon sleeps sound by me.” 


She sings with such passionate abandon. 
ment, that the listening Chummy fartively 
wipes away a tear, aud Harry is more moved 
than he would care to tell; and when the 
sweet old ballad ends, he says, under hie 
breath, ‘‘go on;"’ and unhesitatingly she 
obeys :— 


*¢ T have lived and I have loved, 
Have lived and loved in vain ; 
Some joys and many woes have proved, 
That may not be again ! 
My heart is cold, my eye is sore, 
Joy wins no smile, and grief no tear. 


Fain would I hope, if hope I could, 
If sure to be deceived, 

There’s comfort in a thought of good, 
Tho’ ’tis not quite believed ; 

For sweet is hopes wild warbled air, 
But oh! its echo is despair.’ 


Mr. Kestevan wakes with a start as the 
last note dies out,— 

‘Bb? Oh, yes, my dear, very nice, very 
nice indeed,” he says; bat Lilas utiers no 
word. Sometimes the passion in her sister’s 
voice when she sings frightens her; and 
Harry says, half reproachfaily,— 

‘Why do you choose such sad songs, you 
whose life has been all brightness?”’ 

‘‘I don’t know,” she answers, in the tame 
low tone as he hasused. ‘‘ Sometimes I think 
my life will have s tragic ending.” 

‘+ Heaven forbid !"’ he whispers, fervently, 
and clasps her band warmily within his: own ; 





get that wet thing off as soon as possible.” 





‘‘Nonsense! I shall take'no harm. I never 


then -nights are spoken, and very reluc- 
dnotis’ Harry Losbian tarns his back on Kes- 
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tevan Hall, ‘I must not go there often,” he 
says to himself, “that girl bewitches me. 
What an original she is, and each succeeding 
mood seems lovelier than the last!" 

“A nics, honest young fellow,” is Mr. 
Kestevan’s verdict, as the door closes upon 
his guest. ‘' He will be quite an addition to 
Rickworth society. I hope we shall see him 
often.” 

‘I like him immensely,”’ announces Lilias, 
with the frankness which distinguishes the 
Kestevan family, but Nancy only yawns and 
says nothirg. 

Bat it isa noteworthy fact that to night ehe 
lies long hours unvisited by sleep, with her 
brain fall of thoughts of Harry Lothian ; and 
for the firat time since she was promoted to 
long frocks she forgets all about Prince 
Charming and the wonderful revolution he is 
to accomplish in all things connected with the 
Kestevans. 





OHAPTER III. 


“Nancy, don’t you think it strange Lady 
Lothian has not called upon us yet?” asks 
Lilias, a fortnight later. 

** Oh, I don't know,” petulantly. ‘I’ve no 
doubt we are the gainers by her forgetfal- 
ness! " 

“Is it forgetfalness? I¢ seems more like 
studied insult to me; and, of course, she is 
aware that Harry is frequently—I may say 
daily—here. Should we receive him if his 
— ignores us? That is the question, my 

ear.” 


"Children are not answerable for their 
ents’ vagaries,” says Nancy, with supreme 


indifference ; ‘' but settle the question as you | 


please.’’ 

“* Well, I wouldn't care to offend Harry, I 
like him so well, and it is pleasant to hear 
something of the ontside world.” 

"Of course,” interrupts Nancy, brusquely, 
“and Harry’s friend, Mr. Rochdale, is so 
palpably your admirer.” 

Lilias moves farther into the shadow as she 
answers,— 

‘*Mr, Rochdale has nothing to do with the 
matter, and really your remark was not in 
good taste.” 

Nancy gives vent to a harsh little lavgh. 

‘‘I never was famous for that article. Do 
as you please, Lil, but don’t trouble me any 
farther. I always leave all knotty points to 
you,” 

“Bat, Nance, I was thinking of you moat, 
dear. Do you suppose I am blind to Harry’s 
devotion to you? He isn’t rich, you are penni- 
less, and I am quite sure the Lothians would 
object to such a match. Nanoy, dear, you are 
certain you do not—do not care for him too 
much?” 

* Quite cértain,” says Nancy, stontly ; but, 
oh, how thankfal she is that the gathering 
dusk hides the guilty blush upon her cheek. 
“Do you fancy Iam a very ——! young 
person, or that I would throw the handker- 
cbief to the first man who was civil to me?” 

She moves to the window as she speaks, and 
looks ont. 

“Rain! rain! rain!” she says, ‘it has 
never ceased falling all day, and a wet day in 
Jaly is simply awfal. How early dark it is, 
and there goes papa’s bell? Prepare, my dear, 
for the inevitable chess.” 

‘' Bat you are coming too?” 

‘Indeed I am not. I prefer staying here 
and meditating upon my shortcomings. Call 
me when the game is ended.’’ 

Lilias being gone she stands by the window 
still, her brow pressed against the cold glass, 

“What has come to me?’ she thinks. 
‘‘ Why am I always so restless and dissatis- 
fied? And, oh! why has this day been so 
long?” 

Her face droops lower, and all her heart is 


shaken with the thought, “Ia it becanse he | 


has not come? Dol love him? Do I love 





must not be, Shall I give my heart un- 
asked ?"’ ‘ 

Then with a sudden access of impatience, 
which only recently has marked her manner, 
she snatches up her hat and hurries out, 
regardless alike of rain and cold. 

The long grass catches and stays her feet, 
the brambles pluck and tear at her flimsy 
gown as almost unconsciously she makes her 
way to the front gate. It is of iron, such as 
remains of it, and overhung by a very bower 
of clematis and jasmine. 

Under this bower stands Nanoy. The 
position commands a perfect view of Lothian 
Manor, and as her tired eyes rest upon it she 
forgets all the discomfort of the gathering 
night, the pitiless drip drip of the rain upon 
her face and shoulders, remembers nothing 
but her need of Harry and the jealous pain at 
her heart. 

Slowly, slowly her face droops upon her 
clasped hands. 

‘*] wish that he would come!” she breathes. 
“I wish that he were here !” 

Drip! drip! drip! The loose tresses about 
her throat cheek are wet with the rain 
and dew, and her dress is all but sodden. 

But still she stands there, conscious only of 
the new cruel restlessness that has f 
upon her. She does not hear the sound of 
ry g steps, or see a dark figure loom- 
ing out through the mist, and starts with a 
little ory when a voice says,— 

‘' Nancy! what are you doing here?” 

She lifts her head, and Jaughs hysterically, 
with a sudden sense of rapture. 

‘Tt was dull in the house, and I was tired 
of my own society.” 

“And so came ont ostensibly in search 
of +, meas Why, child, you are quite 
wet ” 


“* T shall take no harm. Let me stay a little 
= Re have no idea how dull it has been 
to- ay ” 

As she lifts her face, shining with happiness 
now, and he sees the innocent delight in her 
eyes, the young fellow, forgetting all but her 
beauty and his love, casts prudence to the 
wind, and leaning nearer, asks passionately, — 

‘‘ Have you missed me, darling?'’ and s0 
puts an arm about the trembling form. ‘ All 
day I have tried to see you, but failed. To- 
night I could not rest without an effort to get 
a word with you. Nancy, my little, sweet 
Nancy, I love you, I love you!” 

She lies quite passive in his arms, dumb 
and faint with the great joy that has come to 
her, not realising yet the full bleseedness of 
the knowledge that Harry loves her, and is 
her very own. 

Bat when he kisses her, reiterating his 


, passion again and again, pleading for some 
, kind word, she stirs slightly, and lifting her 





him?” and the burning side of colour flames | 


head from his shoulder, says solemnly,— 

“I do love you, Harry, and I shall love you 
until I die!” 

Why does she speak of death now, the 
young, strong maiden safe in her lover's 
arms, fall of hope for the future? Is there a 
voice that murmurs to her, ‘‘ These good gifts 
are not for you. This hour is your own. 
Drink deep of the joy it gives.” 

There follows a long, long blissfal pause 
after Nancy's one fervent speech. Then she 
asks very softly,— 

* Harry, will Lady Lothian be very angry?” 

“IT am my own master,” he answers, 
quickiy, ‘‘and shall please myself. There, 
don’t look so distressed, dear heart! She 
may be vexed at first, but when she knows 
you ag you are she will be proud and fond of 
you. And as you are aware, her will is my 
father's law.” 

Bat in his heart he rather dreads breaking 
the news of his engagement to his mother. 

Presently, Nancy, having grown calmer, 
lifts solemn eyes to his, 

‘* You never loved anyone but me, Harry?” 

‘* Never, sweethearts.” 

‘And you never will? Ié isn’t true that 
you once cared for the lady staying at the 


over her throat and cheek. “It cannot, it ; Manor, Miss Crespigny ?” 


“Tt is utterly false. Nancy, can't you trust 
me? Itistrue my people wished match 
to take pl , because Lalage is a great 
heiress; but I choose for myself. You are 
not jealous ?” 

Nancy stirs restlessly. 

‘* Perhaps I am. She is so beantifal, and has 
50 many advantages. Oh, Harry, if you fail 
me I—I shall break my heart. I ought not 
to tell you this. You will not value so much 
what you have so easily won ; but—but I have 
always been used to saying what is in my 
mind, and I cannot change all at once,” 

‘*T would not have you changed in any. 
thing, unleas, indeed, I would have you forget 
your causeless jealousy.” 

* Bat she will see you every day, and I—ob, 
Harry ! it would have been better for us never 
to have met.” 

‘Hash! bush! You shall not distress your- 
self for such a trifle. Nancy, my darling, I 
promise everything that you wish altered 
shall be altered. With all my soul I swear to 
be true to you, to love you firat and last, now 
and always. You do believe me; you are 
content?” and the look she turns upon him 
is more than snfficient reply. 

* Come, little woman, I must take you back 
to the house. You are so pitifully wet, and I 
can’) les my property ran any risk. To. 
morrow I shall see Mr. Kestevan. I wonder 
what he will say? Darling! darling! there 
is a glorious futare before ue,’ 

‘' Yes,” the girl answers, her eyes shining 
through happy tears. ‘Ob, Harry! I will try 
to myselt worthier of you; and, perhaps, 
when Lady Lothian sees how dearly I love 
you, she will not be so very sorry you did 
not choose Lalage. No, please don’t come in. 
I would rather go ne, 1 don’s want 
Chummy to scold me on this happy night.”’ 

So he gathers her close to his breast and 
kisses her, whilst the white arma steal about 
his neck, and the innocent cheek is pressed to 
his. Then saying, ‘‘ Heaven bless you! Hea- 
ven have you always in its keeping,” she slips 
from his embrace and glides unseen into the 
house, and up to the room she shares with her 
sister, Lilias is already there, and as Nancy 
enters she turns quickly,— 

“Why, Nance! where have you been? 
How wet you are! And, oh! what has 
happened ?” 

he small face is instinct with solemn 
happiness. 

“Ob, Lilias, be glad with me. There is no 
girl under the sun so blessed as I; and then, 
with a throb of fear, the other guesses all the 
trath ; and her first thought is how will the 
Lothians receive the news of their son's 
engagement; her second, is Harry stron 
enough to resist their. remonstrances an 
entreatios? Bat not for worlds will she 
shadow this first hour of Nanoy’s joy; so she 
draws the girl gently near her, and kissing her 
eays,— 

* Harry has told you what I have long 
guessed, Nancy. Darling Nancy, may you be 
as happy all your life long as now you are!” 
and alshough she is grieved to the heart 
because no longer is she firat and dearest to 
her sister, she gives no sign of this. 

Whatever their faults, no one oan justly 
accuse the Kestevan girls of aelfishness. 

Nancy eleeps little to-night, ail her mind, all 
her soul is so filled with thankfalnessa for this 
great and blessed boon which has been granted 
her; and she lies, with wide-open, dewy eyed 
dreaming of the fature, which is to be £0 
bright, being spent wholly with and for Harry. 

Even Mr. Kestevan, unobservant as he 
usually is, notices the peculiar brightness on 
his favourite child's face, and laughingly 
says — 

T Why, Nance, you look ifike a lucky 
legates.” . 

She blushes slightly, but answers with her 
usual sanciness,— 

‘' Perhaps I have come intoa fortune, I was 
born lacky, you know, and that ie far better 
than being born rich!" 





And breakfast being ended she goes to her 
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favourite seat in the garden, unmolested by 
Lilias, who has great sympathy with her 
sister's little love. story. And towards noon 
Harry arrives, asking for Mr, Kestevan. 

With much confa the young man tells 
his tale, and Mr, Kestevan listens with grave 
face and serious eyes. 

“T am sorry, very sorry, that this should 
have happened,” he says. “I had no idea of 
it, or 1 think I should have forbidden your 
visits. I never thought until now how fre- 
quent they were. What do you suppose your 
parents will say to thie affair?" 

oa am afraid there'll be an awful row, 
sir ” 

“You are not far wrong!’ dryly ; ‘' And see 
heré, you have been frank with me, let me 
treat you with the same candour. Personally, 
I like you well, my boy, and should be glad 
to enrol you as & member of the family; 
but my little girl will be quite penniless, and 
80 I agree to the engagement only condition- 
ally. If your people refuse to accept her as 
their daughter and their equal, you must 
understand, once and for all, that Nanoy will 
never be your wife. I will have no under- 
hand work, no secret meetings. I trast to your 
honour as a gentleman to eng in none of 
these. Farther, I will not permit any meet- 
ing between yourself and Nancy until Lord 
Lothian has been made acquainted with the 
true state of affairs. You understand?” 

_ © Yes, sir, perfectly ; and I think you area 
little hard on me!” 

_“T bave my daughters’ happiness to con- 
sider!" gravely. ‘I should be glad indeed to 
see them well settled. They are good girls, and 
deserve good partners; for when I am gone 
there will be nothing for them save what this 
place fetches, and the one thousand pounds’ in- 
surance on my life. My boy, I would rather 
give Nancy a little pain now than work out 
whole years of misery for her.” 

A little pain ! Ah, Heaven | how faintly they 
guessed all the latent strength of character, 
all the depth of passion of which this poor 
child was capable. 

Harry's face flashed hotly. 

_“Mr. Kestevan,” he says, ‘do you think 
either Nancy or I would find it easy to forget 
each other, or that a ‘little misery’ would be 
the only resulé of our parting? I will see the 
governor at once; but I warn you that what- 
ever his 4 may be I shall not give up 
Nancy ; and I oan trust her to remain faithfal 
until a time comes when I can claim her ag 
my wife.” 

‘Poor lad!" Mr. Kestevan says, sadly. 
“‘ What can you do? and what becomes of all 
the bright hopes of youth—all its fair promise ? 
There ! I will not bid you look on the dark 
side; but rather say, do not hope for too 
much good ; and if Lord Lothian proves obsti- 
nate I sha)l know how to guard my child." 

‘*You will not let me see her?” 

“Certainly not. I acknowledge no engage- 
ment until it is ratified by the other side. 
You have no claim —_ Nancy—no right to 
expect or demand an interview. But because 
I like you, and the little lass cares for you, I 
will explain everything to her," 

“* With that I must be content; bat I shall 
return to-day triamphant.” 

‘I hope so!” 

And then when he is gone Mr. Kestevan 
sends for Nancy. 

‘Harry Lothian has been here. You know 
what he had to tell me?” 

“Yes, papa,” is the answer in the meckest 
and demurest of tones, and for the life of her 
she cannot lift her eyes to the kind ones 
‘above, 

Bat her father's hand ia outstretched to 
meet hers, that goes out so trustfally to return 
his clasp; and then he tells her ali that has 
passed between her lover and himeelf, and 
exhorts her, if things should not go as he 
hopes and prays they will, to exert her 
Strength of will to forget Harry and this little 
6pisode in her life. Then ehe looks at him 
with wide and wondering eyes. 





“Father,” she says, ‘do women ever forget ] 





their first and best love? I never shall. I—I 
—oh, daddy! oh, daddy! I never can break 
my promise to Harry. I never can give him 
back his word until he asks it of me.” 

She loeks so like her mother in her distress 
—so like the fair young creature who, years 
ago, had left all for his sake, and had come to 
him weeping sorely because love and duty 
had warred within her breast, and she had 
chosen love for his sake; that all the worldly 
maxims he had been about to preach dies on 
his lips, and he can only smooth the lovely 
hair, and whisper words of hope and gladness. 





OHAPTER IY, 


How much Harry Lothian dreads that 
interview with his father none bat he himaelf 
could tell; but there is no shirking it, even if 
he would. Everything must be settled, and 
settled satisfactorily, before he can see Nanoy 
again, and jast now there is nothing he 
desires so much. 

He finds Lord Lothian in his own particular 
room, and certainly he did not exaggerate 
when he said hia confession ‘ would bring 
about an awfal row.” 

The elder man storms and raves at Harry, 
hurls so many unjast epithets on his luckleas 
fiancée that the son retorts vigorously, and 
when their dispute is at its highest Lady 
Lothian sails in. 

Then the story has to be retold, and jast a 
moment Harry thinks, by his mother’s ex- 
pression, that she will array herself on her 
husband's side; the next he is relieved and 
grateful to her, for she says quite qaietly,— 

‘Of course this a great - to us, and 
not a very pleasani one. You know our 
wishes, and naturally your father is dis- 
appointed ; bat family quarrels are so exces- 
sively vulgar. Leave the matter to me, and I 
hope that I shall be able to make terms for 

ou.”’ 
. He is only too glad to escape; and the door 
having closed upon him, Lord Lothian turns 
to his wife with an angry,— 

‘‘ What the dickens is your move, Selina? 
I confess I can't see it; and you need not 
suppose that any persuasions of yours will 
induce me to consent to my son's ror 

‘I supposed nothing so foolish. I am as 
aware as you that Harry cannot afford to 
marry & penniless girl, however blue her blood 
may be. But open opposition to his wishes 
will only precipitate the climax you and I 
must prevent.” 

“Go on!” says hia lordship. 

He has a firm belief in hia wife's wisdom 
and astoteness, and not without cause. She 
had steered him through many difficulties, 
brought about by his own folly and extrava- 
gence; glossed over many an unseemly quarrel 
of his with thia or that acquaintance—for 
Lord Lothian is utterly devoid of gentlemanly 
instincts, coarse in mind and manner, a veri- 
table boor. Indeed, nothing bat his title 
induced Lady Lothian, the heiress of a 
rich American huckster, to accept him, and 
she had her reward; for ander his skilfal 
manipulation her riches took wings to them. 
selves, and nothing now remains to them save 
the income derived from the somewhat im- 
poverished Lothian estates. 

‘‘Go on!" says his lordship again, as the 
lady sits looking thoughtfully before her. 
** Let me know your tactics. I willsay, Selina, 
you have a wonderfal brain for a woman |" 

‘Thank you,” mockingly. ‘‘Sach a com. 
pliment, coming from you, is doubly accept- 
able. Bat a trace to flatteries, and let us 
come to business. If Harry is thwarted, he 
and the girl will doubtless fiad some means, 
to outwit us, and the first thing you will hear 
is that they are married. Lothian, you have 
no sense, Now,I propose that we should 
apparently yield to his wishes ; further, that I 
at once visit the girl, and invite her here for 
an indefinite period.” 

“ What! Why, woman, you are mad? I 





won't countenance such folly. Do you hear? 
I am not quite in my dotage yet.” 

“ That is an open question ; and I shall be 
obliged if you will hear me out, before jamp- 
ing at conclusions. These Kestevans are 60 
horribly poor and so stupidly honest they 
can’t even make a decent appearance. I 
noticed how shabby they were last Sanday at 
churoh, Well, we've & smart lot of people 
here, and the contrast between them and his 

mper sweetheart will be too much for 

arry’s constancy. He cannot bear to play 
second to any man’s first, and his fear of 
ridicule is his weak point. I know how to use 
that to our advantage.” 

‘*Bat Lalage Orespigny won't stand too 
much of his nonsense. As soon as she knows 
of the engagement she'll be off.” 

‘‘Leave her to me. I understand how to 
manage her. Don’t you see that she'll be 
more than ever bent on winning Harry. She 
will be, as you sey, ‘onher mettle.’ Then, too, 
oe is aware that he must succeed to the 
title.” 

“And Americans are so deucedly fund of a 
handle to a name.” 

‘* Not more go than the English nobility are 
of the mighty dollar!'’ sneers her ladyship, 
with some truth. ‘There, leave the matter 
to me—you have no talent for intrigue. And 
see here, Lothian, I bet you five pounds that I 
cure Harry of his infatuation in less than 
teree months.” 

‘‘ You're a clever woman, Selina, bat I 
think you over estimate your powers; still, 
make it twenty pounds, and I'll take you.” 

*' Let it be twenty, then, but don’t forget to 
settle with me. Ita a debt of honour, you 
know |!” and with a backward smile at him she 
goes to seek her son. f 

She easily finds him, and joining him 
aay8,— 

‘“‘ Harry, you ought to be eternally gratefal 
to me ; for, setting aside my own wishes and 
prejudices, I have used my utmost powers of 
persuasion on your behalf, And in a measure 
I have succeeded.” 

‘* Mother ! thiz is good of you. I hardly ex- 
pected you would be my ally.” 

“Probably not; because I am not given to 
effasion, you imagine I have no feeling. Well, 
sit down. You look so gigantic stsnding! Ab! 
that is better, Now, of course, you wish to 
know the result of my efforts.” 

‘“* Naturally.” 

“I have gained your father's permission to 
visits Miss Kestevan—what a pity her Ohbris- 
tian name is so plebeian |—and, farther, Iam to 
invite her here, to stay as long as she pleases, 
that we may become the better acquainted. 
Bat your engagement is not to be announced 
until each has had time to feel sure of the 
other’s affection, And Iam certain you will 
consider this a reasonable and natural atipu- 
lation, because your acquaintance is as yet 
only a fortnight old!” 

‘' We have known each other all our lives.” 

** You silly boy. It is eight years since you 
met! She was only a child then, She isa 
mere slip of a girl now, and sosrcely capable 
of knowing her own mind. There, don’t look 
80 ferocious. I am quite prepared to like 
your little sweetheart very much, and I am 
going to dress for my visit now. It is rather 
late, but I don’t intend to stand on ceremony 
with Nancy.” 

Harry turns to her,— 

“ Thank you, mother, a thousand times,” he 
says, and somewhat to her dismay kisses her 
upon the cheek, The Lothians are neither an 
affectionate nor demonstrative family as a 
rule, but she laughs a little affected laugh — 

‘Am I to convey that kiss to Nancy? She 
will think me a poor substitute for you. 
Ta, ta, Harry! Go and make peace with your 
father!” 

An hour later, Lady Lothian, pee | 
dressed, with complexion artifically beautified, 
and eyes made lustrous by a free and dan- 





gerous use of belladonna, steps into her 
elegant brougham, and is driven to Kastevan 
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Manor, where she is first interviewed by Mr. 
Kestevan. 

Her artificiality strikes him painfolly ; and 
without any appsrent reason he distrusts her 
protestations of admiraiion and affection for 
Naney. Yet when she begs éo see the girl he 
cannot refuse, and neither does he feel him- 
self in a position to decline her invitation, 
couched in sach gracious terms. 

Namoy comes in, flushed and shy, and 
terribly conscious of her own shabbiness, but 
Lady Lothian places her at her ease at once. 

‘*My dear child!” she says pe tpines 
‘‘ what is this Harry tells me? I hardly cou 
believe his story ; but these ingennons blushes 
convince me he spoke nothing but the truth. 
Gracious powera! what a child you are—what 
a pretty child! I really am quite ready to 
forgive Harry his imprudence! Had I been a 
young man I should have carried you off by 
main force. Mr. Kestevan, I suppose it ia of 
nO use to oppose these babies?" 

‘‘T suppose not,” grimly. ‘‘ Nancy, you will, 
of course be glad to hear your engagement is 
sanctioned by Lord and Lady Lothian; but 
as you are both so young they think it 
advisable not to publish the news at present,” 

“And as it is necessary we should know 
each other well, I wish you to come to us as 
goon as possible, for a nice long visit. You 
can drive over nearly every day to see your 
father and Mies Kestevan.” 

Instead of thanking her ladyship for her 
kindness, Nancy glances appealingly at her 
father, and he, guesving the cause of hor dis- 
tress, comes at once to the rescue. 

“Lady Lothian, I hope you understand 
that Nancy is really portionless; also that I 
am wholly unable to give her those thousand 
and one trifles the fashionable lady thinks 
necessaries. If she comes to the Manor she 
must be received for what she is, and not 
what she has.” 

“Mr. Kestevan,” reproachfally, “ were she 
without a friend in the world she wonld find 
one in me, I do not judge by external show. 
When will you be ready to come, dear child? 
Let me see, this is Wednesday! Suppose I 
arrange to call for you on Saturday, about 
two? Thank you, that will suit admirably, 
and now I must go. You shall introduce me 
to your sister when I callagain. Good-bye, 
dear! Mind you do not disappoint me. Mr. 
Restevan, au revoir,” and 80, howing and 
amiling, she returns to her carriage, and is 
whirled away, 

“Well, Nancy,” says her father, “what is 
your opinion of your fature mamma-in-law?”’ 

“She was very kiad,” doubtfally, “ but—is 
she quite true?” 

“Tam afraid not! Ah! little girl, little 
girl! Why could you not be content to live 
the old life? There, it was foolish to hope to 
keep you long; bat ob, my dear, may you be 
alway as happy as we have been together in 
our poverty.”’ 

He lays his hands a moment on her head 
as though in blessing, and when ke leaves her 
standing alone in the room her eyes are full 
of tears, 

Can ever any one be kinder or more loving 
to her than this dear father, who for years 
has been father and mother too, to her and 
Lilias? 

She covers her pretty eyes with her hands, 
and something like a sob breaks from her, as 
she remembers all his goodness and unselfish- 
one but she ig not crying when Lilias joins 

er. 

Tn some way, by some naknown means, Mr. 
Kestevan eontrives to pnrehage a pretty grey 
costume for hex before the eventful day agrives, 
and with her white muslin freshly starched, 
and a holland gown of ancient date, Naney 
has to be content. 

At the promiged time Lady Lothian drives 
ptorsar ees pc VP Nan a dewn 

and excited, meets Obummy outside 
the bregkfast-room r 


** Bo you're really going to leave us, Miss 
Nancy ?” 











“ For a little while only. I shall soon re- 
turn, Good-bye, Chammy !” 

The old man eyes her severely. 

‘‘ You're going for ill, and ‘not for good!" 
hesays, grimly. ‘A Kestevan shouldn't take 
favours from an American nobody. Mark my 
words, Mies Nancy, you will regret this visit 
as long as you live.” 

“You stupid, impertinent, old creature!” 
says Nancy, half-angry and half-laughing, 
‘* Why should I regret it? There, good-bye, 
and let me'see-a smiling face to welcome me 
when I come again!" 

‘*Good-bye, means ‘God be with you; 
don'ts it, missy? There, good-bye, with all 
my heart; but I wish all the same you weren't 
going!" 

And in the days to come Chummy remem- 
bers his wish, and hates himeelf that, by fair 
mean or foul, he did not prevent Nanoy’s 
visit to Lothian Manor, 

The first to weloome Nancy is Miss Lalage 
Orespigay, the American heiress, who is sup- 
po to be ignorant of Harry's entangle- 
ment, 

She greets the stranger with marked cor- 
diality, and when Nancy hae been conveyed to 
her apartment, drifts, apparently without 
purpose, to the billiard-room, where she finds 
Harry alone. 

“Dear Mr, Lothian,” she says, in her soft, 
wooing way. ‘'I have bad the greatest sur- 
prise and pleasure imaginable. I didnot think 
England could produce such ® lovely creature 
ag the girl Lady Lothian has jast introduced 
to me as Miss Kestevan. Do you know her? 
Who are her people? And what a terrible 
shame it is ehe shodid go soshatby!" 

Harry flashes hotly, bat angwers wiih 
tolerable calmness,— 

‘*T thought my mother would kave told you 
all. Miss Kestevan is my promised wife, 
although as yet our engsgemont is not to be 
made public. Her family is ae old as the 
hills,” and as Mrs. Rouneceweill of ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” would have it, “ quite as respectable.” 

“ Oh, thank you so much for the confidence 
you have reposed-in me. I &m eo gratified to 
be the first admitted to your seoret; and 
with all my heart I congratulate yeu. I shall 
cultivate Miss Kestevan, not only for her own 
sake, but yours.” 

Then with a nod and a charming smile she 
pa away to make an elaborate and exquisite 
toilet. 

Several people are gathered in the drawing- 
room; but neither Harry nor Nancy are 
present, as Lalage is carefal to ascertain. 
The American heiress is much sought after, 
her wealth not being her least charm, and two 
or three gentlemen join her at once, plying 
her with foolish flatteries, whieh she is quite 
keen enough to value aceording to their 


‘* Ah!" she says, with ® coquettish smile, 
turning her dark eyes upon the last speaker, 
‘you vow all manner of pretty things now, in 
the prettiest of ways, but I quite expect you 
will desert me ina body when you have seen 
Lady Lothian’s latest importation. She is 
jast the loveliest little thing!” 

“Bah, Jove! you wrong us,” drawla one 
man; ‘bat who is she?”’ 

‘*T am half inclined not to tell, but as by 
nature Iam mercifal——" 

“You will not refase your. informatisn ? 
Don’é keep us in suspense,” 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen, imegine the loveliest 
face you have ever seen, surrounded by massés 
of ekestnaut hair, and lit by a pair-of grey 
eyes— 

* Deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at even,’ 


and you have before you Miss Nancy Keste- 
van!' 

‘“Old Kestevan's daughter? Didn't know 
he-had one.’’ 

‘* He -has two, and ramonr says Mies Nancy 
is the least lovely of the pair. Really, had I 
known I should meet sucha formidable rival 
I would ‘have flown from Ricksworth whilat I 


3 


could do so gracefally. As itis, I must rely 
upon my ‘ silks and satines fine’ to eqnaliseour 
chances. For, ob! the dear little sonk is so 
wofally shabby, and I can asgure you her 
gown was old fashioned leng before Mra, Noah 
entered the ark !”’ 

“Gad! how awfal!l” drawle a young 
exquisite. ‘' You—er—positively make me 
ahudder |” 


CHAPTER V. 


Nancy is nos happy in her new surronnd. 
ings. Her companions are not congerial 
spirite, and, try as she will, ahe eannot feel 
any affection or esteem for Lady Lothian. 

Some of the men are very kind to her, 
thereby exciting Harry’s jealousy, bat thess 
of the “ masher type” are carefal te avoid 
this shabby, outspoken young lady; whilst of 
her own gex there is not one, save Ladage, who 
does not show, by glance or half-auppressed 
smile, the utter contempé in whieh taey hold 
one who ia.apparently content to go clad more 
meaniy than many a maid-of all-work. 

She sees very little of Harry save in the 
society of others, and then he is often irrit- 
able, and she. longs with all her heart to ba at 
the Hall again, with Harry hovering about 
her, and nos a gonl to spy or comment upon 
their growing love. : 

As for the young fellow, he had mevar eared 
in the least what his little sweatheart wore 
whilst she remained with her family, but now 
itis sil different; and contrasting her poor 
attire with the bright plumage of the other 
dainty birds, he feels personally aggrieved. 

‘‘Sorely Kestevan should have made ao 
effort to give ber a decent wardrobe!” he 
thinks, savagely; and as though to intensify 
his displeasure, be hears two men belew his 
window discussing the same aubjest. 

“ That little Keatevan naw, she wonld be 
simply exquisite if she dressed like any other 
girl! What the deuce are her peaple about tc 
let her looge on society, dressed like an anie- 
diluvian pauper!” 

“‘ Bah Jove ! it’s giving the girl nochance of 
hanging her. state,” drawils the osher. 
‘* Fawncy escorting ench a dewdy to theatre 
or park? Really—er—the ideah is too mon- 
strous |” 

“‘Someone—Rochdale, I think —almost 
hinted Lothian was all but engaged to her. Is 
it true, do you think?” 

“Gad, no! He wouldn't be such a fool. Why 
—er—the girl hasn't @ cent to call her own— 
beastly poor; and Lothian isn’t qnite % 
millicnaire—d’ye see?” 

Harry rises quickly. For the firat time ke 
is not quite satisfied with things as they are. 
Not that he loves Nancy lese—oh, no, no, that 
will never be; bat be feels that her poverty 
and her “dowdyism” are really reflections 

his geod sense and taste, and.-he would 
give much to have these things sltered. 
Hardly knowing what he hopes, he goes to 
Lady Lothian. 

* Mother, I want your help.” 

‘In what, dear boy?” she asks, with new: 
born suavity, which, in those whe understand 
her best, would rouse suspicions of her trash 
and kindness, ‘Are you in any financial 
difficulty ?” 

“ No, it isn’t that—but—but mether, don’t 
you thizk Nancy doesn’t leek quite like the 
other girls ?—that—oh, confennd is all ! I hate 
to say it; but isn’t skeawlully shabby?” — 

* Of course she is,’ cheerfully; * bat I don’t 
think she cares about it, she ie so used to it; 
poor child, and it can’t be remedied—at least, 
not now, not yet.” : 

“I've been thinking,” Harry says hesita- 
tingly, ‘that perhaps yon conld supply the 
deficiences of her wardrobe, I promise faith- 
fully to repay you for all your expenditare." 

Lady Lothian lifts her hands in pious horror. 

“IE! Oh, Barry I daeren't attempt it. You 
have no idea how furiously independent the 
child is. If I presumed to act aa you wish she 
would be iadignant.and inenited."’ 
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“ Then she ought not to be!” angrily. ‘‘ She 
owes something io me.” 

‘Of course; but then she is s0 young, and 
has been reared in such an old.fashi “way, 
that she hardly understands yet what is ex- 
pected of one in the position she is so soon to 
occupy. You must be patient, Harry; she is 
only a child!” 

* Bat she will have to learn that my will is 
law,” he retorts masterfally, ‘‘and she cannot 
begin too soon ;" and Lalage entering at this 
moment he effects a hasty exit, 

“ Well,” says the beauty, with lifted brows, 
what ails the Saoltan?" 

Oh!" laughs the other, ‘I have succeeded in 
inserting the thin se of the wedge! Harry 
is not quite so delighted with his jiancée as 
when first she came.” 

Lalage’s heart beata fast and furiously 
beneath her bodice, but she says wiih admir- 
able calmness,— 

‘In what way has she displeased him ?’’ 

“Oh! they've not quarr to my know- 
ledge yet, but he has already discovered that 
her appearance does noi do him oredié, You 
may rest assured that marriage will never take 

know my son, and how to make him 

to my piping. If his lordship had acted 

upon his own responsibility, there would have 
been a stolen marriage, and a horrid scandal.” 

‘You're a cleyer woman,” Lalage gays 
admiringly. ‘‘ You ought to succeed.” 

*‘And I aball! I never think of failure. 
When you are Harry’s wife you must not for- 

the good services I have done for you; 
and listen to a word of advice from one who 
haa paid dearly for her experience. If you 
must have a title, if nothing less than being 
my lady will content you, be careful to secure 
your fortune to yourself before taking that 
laat fetal step.” 

‘Thanks for your warning. I shall not 
forget it. But, really, do you know I feela 
wee bit sorry for that simple little soul, If 
she had not poached on my preserves I would 
bave given her some substantial help; but I 
cannos fight against my own interests,"’ 

“You would be mad to do so!” and than 
the subject drops; but Lalage says to herself, 

“She isa clever woman, but ahe is not a 
generous one. If ever I am Harry’s wife I 
will nod dole.out my largesse with a niggardly 
hand. Ob, my dear! oh, my dear! take all. 
So that you love me I shall be content, I 
shall ask for nothing more.” 

Meanwhile, the object of her aposizophy 
has rushed into tke sqrennde. angty with bim- 
self, with Nanoy, and all the world, And lo! 
there is Nancy amongst the trees, romping 
like the veriest child, in company with a little 
rough black terrier. Her hair is loose about 
her throat and face, her cheeks flushed, and 
her eyes bright with fun, There is a great 
rent in the short holland skirt, but of this she 
is blissfally unaware. 


- Beeing Harry she runs to him with a low, 


glad ory,— 

‘*QOh, how nice of you to find me ont! 
What a good half-homr we will have, for 
everybody but Trip and I are in the house!” 
Then she pauses, looking wiatfally into the 
handsome, irresolute face. ‘“ What have I 
done ?"’ she says, and all the brightness dies 
out of her voice, ‘' Are you angry with me? 
Somehow, I never seem to please you now.” 

‘*T wish,” he answers, croasly, ‘' yon would 
remember you are an engaged girl, and nota 
child. What do you suppose folks would say 
if they had sean you two seconds ago?” 

“I really neither know nor oare,” says 
Nanoy, promptly. 

She has a high spirit of her own, and at 
times is quick to show it, and Harry's tene 
displeages her. 

‘* Yon aught to do beth,” severely; “and, 
for Heaven's sake, don’t les anyene see you 
with that rent in your dress.” 

“Its eather largai’ Nanay anya, coolly, 
seeing it now: forthe finat time, ‘chat needle 
and cateon will soon remeily that |” 

“ T wieh—I wish,” heaitatingly, “that you 
would try to look and comport yourself more 








like she other girls. Did you ever see Lalage 
Crespigny untidy?” 

‘‘No, beeause she hag a maid, and she is 
never shabby, because she has an unlimited 


supply of money! Really, you should have Ww: 


ohogen shat pink of perfection ! ”’ 

‘* Perhaps I should have been wiser. At all 
events, you have not seemed to care for me 
80 well since you came here,’ manlike seeking 
to sbrow the onus of their quarrel upon her. 

‘'T wish I had never come," the girl retorts, 
passionately. 
yes! happier than I shall ever be again. Here, 
everyone looks down upon me; and you!— 
you are ashamed of me!’ and then, poor 
child, she breaks down, sobbing piteously, 
“T will go away, and not tronble you any 
more; and you will soon forget me and be 
happy,” and with this she turns to go. 

“Nancy,” cries) the now penitent lover, 
almost beside himself with shame and contri- 
tion, ‘“ Nanoy, you must not leave me in 
anger. Dear heart, I love you with ali my 
soul! Stay—oh, yes, 13 shall stay until 
you have forgiven me. I was a brute 09 speak 
to you as I did, but something—no matter 
what now—had gone wrong with me, and I 
was ready to vent my passion on the first 
soul I met. Don't sob like that, sweetheart; 
but promise to pardon me, and I will never 
offend in like manner again.” 

He has her close in his arms now, and is 
kissing her wildly, and she, poor child, is as 
guick to relent as she is to takeoffence! So 
she smiles at him through her tears, loads 
herself with unkind epithets, and pardons 
him freely. But ahe does not appear torday 
at dinner, and Lalage devotes herself to 
Harry's amusement. 

Unfortunately thia little quarrel is but a 
facsimile of countless others; and poor Nancy, 
growing afraid of invoking her lover's wrath, 
becomes constrained and unnatural in her 
manner, so that Harry sometimes has the 
delight of hearing her called a pretty idiot. 
Both sre glad when her visit enda. ‘‘ Away 
from all these people Harry will be hia old 
self,” the girl thinks, and to himself young 
Lothian remarks, — 

‘Thank Heaven, the ordeal is over, and 
I'll never undergo another like it. When 
next Nancy comes to us again it must be as 
my wife; and I shall represent matters pratity 
forcibly old Kestevan. He ought to be 
ashamed ‘of himself for sabjecting her to 
unkind remarks. The dear little soul hasn’s 
a decent gown in her poseession!” ° 

The Lothians are going north, carrying 
Lalsge with them, 5 

“Bat,” gays her ladyship, ‘we ehall 
expect you to spend Christmas with us, dear 
Nancy; and then, of courae, your engagement 
must be announced. Good-bye; I'll take every 
care of Harry, and promise you he shall not 
carry his flirtations to any dangerqus ex- 
tremes!” 

‘‘ Good-bye,” says Nancy, with a queer little 
thrill of pain in her heart, “and thank you 
for your hospitality,’ and she offers a cold 
cheek to be kissed. To Lalage her manner is 
warmer. ‘You will write me sometimes, 
Miss Crespigny ! You have been very kind to 
me, and I should lie 40 think yon would not 
quite forget me.” 

‘There is small fear that I shonld do so 
dear! Farewell! See, Mr, Lothian is waiting 
to take youdown!”’ 

“T shall come over to-night,” whispers 
Harry, as he hands her into the carriage. ‘' Be 
sure to meet me at the gate. Our good times 
are coming back, darling! I shall bea far 
nicer-tempered fellow when I have you all to 
myself. You sre so pretty, and I am auch a 


jealons beggar, I never shall be content until | lo 


I know you ate irrevocably mine!" and those 
words carry comfort to the heart whieh has 
long been sore, and she goes on her way 
rejoicing. 

Old Chnmany is waiting for her at the hall 
door, ‘which he throws open with a grand 
flourish for the benefit of Lady Lothian’s 


“I was happy at home—oh, ; 





supercilious servants; but no soomer is the 
girl well in the house than he says,— 

** Well, miss, it appears to me your holiday 
has done you a sight more harm than good! 
here are your roses gone, and what’s come 
to you that you are go quiet ?”’ 

**Ob, you old stupid, what an imagination 
you have!” and she dashes by him to the 
advancing Lilias. ‘‘ Dear old lady! how good 
it is to see you! How heavenly, to be home 
again! Oh, yes, they have all been very kind 
to me, but Iam happier with you and dad! 
ee is dad? Why don’t he come to meet 
me?” 

“ Dad is here!" and at the sound of that 
beloved voice she turns and flings herself upon 
his breast, crying a little for very joy, hanging 
about him with passionate sffection. 

“ Then you are not sorry to return, lassie ?’' 

‘*No, no; most glad, oh! meat glad!’’ 

‘* And your visit has not made you discon- 
tented with your own poor surroundings?” 

‘* There is no place like home,daddy. Why 
do you look at me so earnestly? Do you see 
any change in me?” 

‘* Yes, you left usa mere child. You have 
returned & woman, and Iam wondering whut 
has worked the change ! "’ 

‘I've been seeing something of the outer 
world, you know, and have lost a little of my 
eee eneery- You ought to rejoice that it 

8, 80. 

“ You look as though you had learned some- 
thing of sorrow !” 

‘‘Nonsanse!”’ gays Nancy, progaically, 
“and oh! if you guessed how raven ui I am 
you would not keep me here < iscqssing 
foolish questions. Lilias, whats have you for 
dinner?” 

‘‘Come and gee,” answers Lilias, langhivg. 
‘‘T have prepared quite a recherché menu in 
honour of your home-coming, Oh, you dear! 
it has been so lanely without you.” 

In the evening Harry presents hinsclf, and 
is so loverlike in his manner that Mr. Keaste- 
van’s vague suspicions are lulled to rest, and 
he treats the young fellow with marked 
cordiality. 

Nancy is very happy. Poor child, she dose 
not guess that the glory of her life ia at iis 
zenith, and after to-day it will slowly but 
surely decline ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Lothians have lofts Rickaworth threo 
weeks, and to Nancy the time of separation 
seems endless. She goes abont the house and 
grounds like one in a dream, and her anatches 
of song are rarely heard. 

It is true she has Harry’s letters to console 
her, and ha is a voluminous writer. Three 
times a week a bulky epistle reaches her, three 
times a week she is oloreted in her own room 
thronghont the afternoon, engaged in replying 
to Harry's ardent vows. 

Bat then we all know that ‘the written 
words seem 2x0 much colder than eye or hand.” 
Away from his little love Harry remembers 
only all that was bright and happy, and unless 
@ chance word recalls her poverty and shabbi- 
ness to him, he has a happy way of forgetting 
these things. 

Lalage Crespigny, too, is the pleasantest of 
companions, and Harry's vanity is gratified 
when one of his friends say,— 

‘*Am I to congratulate you, old boy? By 
Jove! yon’re.a lucky fellow to be 20 favoured 
by Miss Crespigny. She is far and away the 
loveliest girl ont this season !"’ ‘ 

“ You are mistsken,” Harry answers, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ We are only friends. My mother is 
sort of gnardian to her, you see.” 

The other shrug hia shoulders inoredu- 


maly. 

‘Peoh! We all know how platonic friend- 
ships end. I shall live to see Miss Crespigny 
converted into Mrs, Lothian yet!" 

_ And Beery is to00 flattered fo,deny the, soft 
im . 

hat same day he has an interview with his 
father. 
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*' Look here!" says the elder man, who ha: 
been well coached in his part by his wife. 
** Look here, it ia high time things were settled, 
and as I have withdrawn all opposition to your 
marriage, I do not see why it should not at 
once take place, O! course, you understand, I 
cannot increase your allowance, that is alto- 
gether out of the question; and how two are 
tO manage on what does no’ suffice for one I 
am ata loss to know. Batif you prefer love 
in a cottage, well, that conosrns none but 
yourself | "’ 

‘I couldn't marry on my allowance,” Harry 
answers, gullenly, 

** And again I say I cannot increase it; and 
you must remember your fiancée has been 
accustomed all her life to poverty—that she is 
doubtless domesticated, and would make an 
excellent and thrifcy wife. Of course you 
have to ran the risk of her turning ont a 
second Lady Teazle; but I maintain it ia not 
fair to her to keep her dangling on until her 
youth and prettiness alike are gone. It isn't 
honourable |" 

Harry stares with wide eyes at his father— 
it is something new and wonderful to hear 
him moralige, then he “5 slowly,— 

“Tf you'll go another hundred I'll write to 
Nanoy to get ready." 

“‘Impossible; and you can liva very 
cheaply in the country. A married man of 
limited means cannot expect to enjoy the 
luxuries of his bachelor days. There say no 
more now on the subject, but let me know in 
the course of the week what you intend 
doing; and you may tell Miss Ksstevan that 
your mother will supply her trousseau.”’ 

Fall of discontent, thinking himself the 
unluokiest of feliowr, Harry goes out of his 
father’s presence. He is utterly dejected ; the 
prospect of a country life has no charm for 
fim. Indeed, life would not be worth living 
were he to resign all those pleasures and 
luxuries he calls necessaries, Why, to marry 
on his incomes he must put down his splendid 
mare, his smart dogoart. There would be no 
more gay little dinners at Twickenham; no 
more white bait at Greenwich; the theatre, 
soo, he must forego. He shudders at the 
thought, for Harry is a great favourite in 
more than one green-room, on account of his 
handsome face and pleazant manners. 

Will hia love stand such a severe trial as 
Lord Lothian suggested. And, as though in 
answer to his question, a voice from the 
smoking-room calls to him,— 

“Lothian, come in and hear the news; 
Legrand has cut his throat.” 

‘Cat his throat! Great Heavens, it oan’é 
ibe true!” 

“Bat it is,” as Harry joins the party. 

At least, socially. He has pitched every- 
thing for the sake of a daily governess, 
married her, and gone to live somewhere in 
Devonshire, on an income of something less 
shan three hundred!" 

**Awfal fool!’’ says another, languidly. 
‘! He'll regret it before the honsymoon's over. 
Bet you a pony he will.” 

** Toat’s a natural sequence,” says the first 
speaker ; ‘‘and should there be children, how, 
in the name of all that's holy, is he to rear 
them? Never thought Legrand was such an 
ase.” 

As Harry hears these comments his 
courage dies within him, Jast so will men 
speak of him if he marries Nancy, and how 
shall he bear their criticisms! Lady Lothian 
‘was right when she said he could not endare 
ridicule. And yet—and yet how can he give 
Nancy up? Love craves the sound of her 
voice, the sight of her face. Every honour- 
able and manly instinct cries out to him to 
be true to her, but; Lady Lothian, watohing 
him, sees that he is wavering, and despises his 
weakness even while she rejoices in the 
success of her plots. 

‘There comes a night in October, which he 
will remember so — as his life lasts ; 
which he will try vainly to forget, even 
whilet he curses himself for his greed and 
weakness, 





There has been an impromptu dance, and 
Lalage is his partner. At the close of it she 
lifts her flashed and perfect face to his, 
saying,— 

‘© Will you think ma very unconventional 
and daring if I ask you to take me into the 
grounds? It is so hot here, and we Americans 
are not governed hy your formalities, See 
what a divine night it is?”’ 

“Wrap up well and come!” and she needs 
no second bidding. 

The night is, indeed, divine, Tae air ia soft 
and balmy, the sky all fleckless and bright— 
and oh! what a moon shines down upon 
Lalage’s lovely face! 

“This is good,” she says, and coming to a 
fence she leans upon it, and looks intently up 
athim. Her cloak has fallen a little from 
the white throat, and the hood slipping back 
reveals the dainty head, with its masses of 
dark hair, ita flashing jewels. Uadoubtedly 
she is very lovely, and Harry loves beauty for 
beauty’s own sake, His heart beats a little 
faster as her hand touches his, and the 
——e her robes is wafted upwards to 

m. 
‘‘OF what are you thinking?" she aske; 
‘‘and why have you been-so sad of late? 
Barely you may trast your trouble to me?” 

* You are very kind,” he anawers, slowly; 
‘but Iam afraid I cannot tell it to any ——"’ 

‘‘There is such relief in confession, and— 
and I cannot bear to see one I—so—so esteem 
harassed. Let me believe you think of me as 
your friend, and show me how I oan help you. 
Will you not, Mr. Lothian—Harry ?" 

Tas last word is spoken so sofsly he can 
soarcely hear it; bat he is flattered by the 
girl's interest in and affection for him, and his 
voice is just a thought too tender as he 
answera,— 

‘No one can helpme. I have made a great 
mistake !"’ 

‘Does it—does is concern Nancy Koste- 
van?” 

‘* Yes,” he says, hoarsely, ‘‘ that ia jast it; 
and I don't know how to remedy it. Oar 
engagement was a folly from the beginning,” 

‘*Do you mean,” asks the girl, breathlessly, 
“that you have found out you do not love her 
any more? Is there another?” 

He is utterly weak, but not utterly bad, and 
for a moment he cannot utter so cruel a lie; 
but with an effort he conquers his remaining 
scruples. 

** There is another ! "’ and hia heart cries out 
upon him, ‘' Traitor! liar !’’ bat he will not 
hear. 

‘' Tell me her name ?” says Lalage, and on 
his down-bent face he feels her warm breath, 
80 near she is. : 

“Can you ask that? Don't you know it, 
Lalage?"’ 

“TIsitmine? Oh, Harry! oh, Harry!” 

And then she is clinging about him, and 
he has kissed her upturned face, whilst all 
his soul is warring within him, and he is sick 
with the knowledge of all that he has lost—of 
the sin that he has sinned. 

The woman by his side is fair; bat oan any 
other be so fair to him as hia little Nancy, 
who shall never again run to meet him any 
more—whose smiles shal! never again gladden 
his heart. 

Lalage is too shrewd to believe in his sudden 
transformation, bat she ia content, ‘In 
time,” she says, ‘‘ he mast love me best!" and 
does not realise now, where every other feeling 
is weak, his passion for Nancy can be all- 
enduring. He does not hear what she says, 
until she shakes him gently, and marmurs,— 

“I may tell your mother, Harry? She has 
been so good to me; and—and you will break 
with Nancy Kestevan at once? I am very 
jealous. I will not share your love with any.” 

‘She will know to-morrow,” he answers ; 
and then when he feela he can bear his agony 
S be ps a aa to his _— voices -_ 

close by, and a iy of young people, 
tempted by the beauty of the night, facts 

Presently, in a clever way, Latlage effects 


her escape without provoking any comment, 
and Harry sees her no more that night, 

Bat he is perfectly conscious that Rochdale, 
who forms one of the house-party, watches 
him throughout the remainder of the night 
with something like suspicion, and miserably 
he wonders how he shall confess the black and 
bitter truth to the friend he most esteems, 
and what will that friend say to his dis- 
closure ? 

He is not long left in doubt. When he te- 
tires to hisown room Rochdale follows him. 

‘*‘May I come in?” he asks; and Harry 
growls a miserable assent. 

**Now, what the matter?” he gays, care. 
tally closing the door behind him. “ All night 
you have looked like a death’s-head at a feast. 
Have you been getting into debt again ? If so, 
remember my purse is at your disposal.’’ 

** You are very good!" miserably; ‘‘ bat it 
isn’t that. I owe next to nothing. I’ve been 
living economically since—since——” 

“You and Miss Nanoy were “ee: 
Bravo! She will make amanof you. Do you 
know, old boy, I've been just a little fearfal of 
youlately. I beg your pardon, Ah! a good 
woman is the greatest priz3 a man can draw, 
and I hate to hear a fellow speak of the sex 
contemptuously. I always ask myself, ‘ Now, 
what poor girl has he wronged?’ Harry, I 
wish you and your bonny Nancy all the good 
the world can give.” 

Every word he speaks goes like an arrow 
to the other's heart, and for the first time in 
his life he cannot meet his friend's eye; bat 
Roshdale does not notice this as he goes on. 

*‘T have something to tell you aboat myself. 
I left Ricksworth without saying a word of 
my feelings to Miss Kestevan, because I 
wanted to put them to the test. Marriage 
isn’t a thing to be undertaken lightly, and 
Heaven forbid I should give any true woman 
one hour's pain, Bat to morrow I am going 
to her—Lilias, Wish me luck, and tell me 
what meesage may I carry to Nancy ?” 

Then Harry oan bear it no longer. Witha 

roan that is almost a sob he brings his arms 
) roam upon the table, and hiding his face 
upon them, groans out,— 

‘Tell her I am a scoundrel and « cad, that 
I have broken every vow I ever made her, 
that I have bartered away love for gold, and 
that my last words are to her, ‘ Forget me. 
I dare not say forgive——'" 

Rochdale has sprung to his feet. 

“You heartless blackguard!'’ he says. 
“* What audacity made you listen to me jast 
now as though your sentiments were mine? 
What do you think that poor child will do? 
I tell you your bratality will be her death. 
Great heavens ! that once I called you friend ! 
And you would have me take this message to 
her? Well, I will do it—lest you, in your 
craven self-pity refrain from doing so, and 
the blow falls upon her unexpectedly. Harry 
Lothian, please remember that from to-night 
we are strangers.” 

**§top!” cries fhe wretched young fellow. 
** You don’t know, you can's understand, my 
temptations, or the pressare brought to bear 
upon me. Can we live on my beggarly allow- 
ance? And the governor can’t or won't 
increase it."’ 

**You can work!” contemptuously, ‘‘but 
you prefer to break a woman’s heart,” and 
slamming the door he went ont, leaving the 
poor wretch to his own bitter thoughts. 

* Loat! lost! loa! Ob, Nancy, my Nancy ! 
I had almost be better dead !- Bat what could 
Ido? Whatcould Ido? We should both be 
miserable if I kept my promise to you.” 

And then he bows his face upon his arms 
and sobs hoarse and heavy soba, as before his 
mind’s eye _ - = he oe blank and 
dreary years ali spent withou —yeara in 
which he may never see her face or hear her 
voice again. 

Bat never for a moment does he dream of 
returning to her. He belongs to Lalage now, 
and Lalage holds him in fetters of It 








maybe he even thinks that his grief will be 


harder to bear than Nanoy’s, and by-and-by 
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the garden, where late asters are dying 


reluctant death, and allthe paths are strewn 
with moist brown leaves. could last; bat it is over now. We sha 


“He will come,” ia her answer to all ber | never meetany more. Oar old haunts will 

d| know us no more; and if I sometimes grow 
weak and call on you to come, there w be 
none to answer. Lite is very cruel, and death 
ig the only good. When you say ‘farewell’ 
to me soon, it will be for ever. S mething 
tella me I shall never see you again, and s0— 
oh, my dear! oh, my dear! let me bless you 
while I may, let me thank you while I can, for 
the brief gladness which glorified my life— 
and then leave me to myself, and the end which 





‘* We have been so happy, 80 happy ! And, 
oh, I was blind enough to believe our jo 





he will come to think of himeelf as a very 
unfortanate creature, not a scoundrel and a 


He does not see Rochdale before he goes, 
for which he is devoutly thankfal; but in | sister's or father's words. ‘‘ He will come, an 


pondering over his own misery, and wonder- | this dreadfal mistake will be explained. I do 

ing how Nanoy will receive the news of his | not doubt him yet!"’ 

treachery, he spends & long and bitter day,| So day after 4 she goes to the gate where 
is shrewd enough not to ad been 


and only Lane hia tale of love told. Night after 
comment upon strange looks and manner, night, unknown to the little household, she 
It is late in the afternoon when Roc 


steals there once more fo listen for the sound 
reaches Rioksworth, and by some strange | of « step that never comes, to meet the clasp 
chance Lilias is on the platform. 


of a hand that alas! alas! will touch her own 
Bhe gives a little start, and blashes hotly | but once again, and then be withdrawn for 
as her eyes meet his. 


ever | comes 80 soon.”’ 
“Mr, Rochdale, this is a surprise! And| And at last, when hope is all bat dead} ‘ What do you mean? Let me look at 
orn we alone?” within that faithful heart, when the short, | you?” he cries. in keenest anguish. ‘ 03, 
«Yes, quite alone. I resolved last night to 


heavy days are growing shorter, he comes to Nanoy! oh, Nancy! are you ill, that you 
ran down—I believe you are not ignorant 


her. speak so strangely and look so wan? My 
why—bat I will not speak now of my own Through the chill November miat she seeshis | darling, my darling! would to Heaven I were 
hopes. Lilias, I am the bearer of ill news." | figure looming,"looking unnatarally and | a better man for your sake.” 
* Of Harry?’ she asks, in her anxiety, not | strong, and a great ory of raptare breaks from 


‘‘ Hash!" she says. ‘ Speak ber now. 
noticing that he has called her by her Chris- | her parted lips. Sarely, he would not come | We are in the presence of death! Dead hopes, 
¢ian name. “Isheill?” , unless to reassure her? And yet, poor child, 


dead joys, and a dead love surround us. You 
“No, it is worse than that. I wish I could | hope and fear 80 tear at her heart that she did love love me once, Harry, not 80 long ago 
break it gently to you—bat—but I can’t. | cannot stir a step to meet him. And oh! what | —when I was prettier and brighter. You will 
Lothian is a scoundrel!” an age it seems before he joins her, before love me again when all these earthly things 
‘Tell me what you mean—hide nothing | that one word, “ Nancy!" breaks upon her are passed, and we meet where nonecan part us.” 
from me !"’ Lilias cries, in breathless, almost | listening ear. But the voice that mr it is| She looks and speake 60 strangely that he 
wordless fear for her darling Nanoy. hoarse and uncertain; and lifting her eyes to | ia afraid for ber. 
“ He has sent me to your sister with “this | his she reads all the bitter, bitter trath in one} ‘' Let me take you back to the house? 
message. Listen!" swift look, Jast a moment those two wild,| ‘“No,no. I must wish you good-bse here ; 
And word for word he magus the sentence | pallid faces are opposed—in the vague light | and, Harry, if I shonld die first you will come 
which is to dash all the life and light from | they look ghostly—then Harry's chin droops | and look upon m9; and as you look remember 
NN snoy’s face, to break her heart, and make | upon his breast as he makes his pitiful con- 


I never nursed a hareh ~~~ of you, that I 
her ory on death az the best gift Heaven has | f . knew your weakness, and forgave it. Now 
left for her. “J have come to say good-bye. I am & kiss me once and let me go. I am only & 
Qaite still in the road stands Lilias, anger, | weak fool and a scoundrel—the unhappiest | woman. Ioan bear no more.” 
soorn, and love raging in her heart, then break- | wretch on earth!” ‘And when he would have held her she 
ing into # sob she a8) « Good: bye!" the girl echoes, with no trace 
of resentment or scorn in her weary voice, 


in’ y8,— slips from his embrace and disappears 
“Oh! Me. Rochdale, it will kill og ye amongst the shrubs. Only when he has vainly 
kill her!” And there being no ons 2 he | “‘ They told me you were faithless, but I did | waited for her return, and at last, in despair 
takes her to his breast, to offer her gach conso- | not believe them. I said only from your own | of her reap arance, retraced his steps to the 
jation ag he can give; and neither think it | lips should you stand condemned. ell, | station, & areht figure issues from ite conceal - 
strange that their love should be revealed in | there is nothing more to say—we have made & | ment, and a voice broken with anguish cries 
euch a fashion. Neither thinks very much of | mistake. It is well we saw it before it was 
anyone then save Nancy, and Lilias reiterates | 100 late to remedy it. Good-bye,” and she 


again and sgain,— turna as if to go. 

« T¢ will kill her! my poor) Nanoy ! Oh!| ‘Naney! don’s leave’ me like this! Oh, 
it only I were a man, what revenge I would | my little sweetheart, my little, darling sweet- 
have upon him!" heart! There isfno one on earth I love like 


you! Don't you see—don’s you guess how I 
CHAPTER VII. 


am suffering?” 
The heavy eyea bent] upon bin look with 
‘ Usrzes he comes to me, and with his own dim wonder into his. 
lips confesses his perjary I will not believe it,” 
- the pale, stony faced girl, ‘ You must 


aloud,— 

“ Harry! Harry ! ob, come back!"' Then 
there is » momentary silence, after that the 
sound of harrying feet, and a woman orying, 
“Come quickly! Ob, father ! oh, Ohummy ! 
She is dead!" 

we be one ; bat a | — of blood is 
issuing from the poor, ps. 

“She has broken a blood-vessel,” her father 
says, with stony calmness. * Ohammy, fetch 
Brownlow here at once. Lilias, atop orying. 
I'want yoar help.” ; ‘ 2 


“If you would see Nanoy alive, come at 
once,” This is the message that reaches 
Harry at the conclasion of his wedding tour ; 
and heedless of his bride's remonstrances be 
prepares for the long and wearisome journey. 

For days atter that last meeting Nancy had 
lain between life and death ; and just when 
those who loved her hoped that she had taken 
a favourable turn there came the news of 
Harry’s marriage. 

She laughed aloud as she heard—onestran;e, 
hysteric laugh—and then Lilias saw with 
horror that bright crimson stain once more 
upon the white chin and throat, and knew the 
worst had come. " ¥ m 


“Do you suffer?" she seks, in the same 
slow, weary, way. “Iam sorry! I thought 
him that; and say that I, who love him, 
wait hourly and daily for him—that I am 


the pain was all my own, and in a little time 

you will forget—men always do—and she is 
dying for one word of hope!" and then she 
out, leaving the newly-acknowledged 


lovely |" 
goes ‘¢ Nanoy, I never shall forget you, I never 
lovers together, and Lilias weeping. say#,— 
“Do not try to comfcrt me. She has got 


can; but some day you will see I could not 
do other than I am doing. and you will forgive, 
her death.blow!'’ and remembering the look | and make some better fellow happy.” 
on the unhappy girl's face he finds no word to| She emiles strangely. 
say; but for her sake, and because Lilias| ‘I shall forget, bat not this side of the 
wishes it, be returns at once to Harry to | grave.” 
make one last appeal to his better nature. “Carse me!" he cries, “ heap your re- 
The one-time friends meet coldly enough. | proaches upon me. I deserve them all! You 
Harry is looking wretchedly ill, and his | can say nothing more bitter than I merit.” 
manner is reckless. Rochdale is not disposed “J do not reproach you. I love you still! 
to spare him —indeed, remembering Nancy, he Good-bye!” 
is designedly harsh. “Oh, stay, Nanoy, darling! Give me one 
_ Bat not all his contempt, not all his soath- | moment longer !”" and then he has her in his 
ing words can turn Lothian from his purpose. | arma, and is raining kisses upon the small, 
“TI tell you I am pledged: to Lalage,” he | pale face, which is wet with tears that are not 
says. “Oar wedding-day is fixed, 1 can't|her own. Quite passive she lies in his 
draw back if I would.” embrace, save that one slender arm has stolen 
“It would have been more decent to have | about hia neck, and one white hand lies like @ 
been off with the old love before arranging @ | snow-flake on the darkness of his coat. 
marriage withthe new,” Rochdale says. ‘ And, “ You will never doubt that I love you, that 
at all events, you owe it to Misa Keetevan to | I shall love you until I die?" he says, pas- 
show her personally what an irreclaimable | sionately, “ that I never shall be glad again, 
blackguard you are. Scorn of you may then | having lost you; bat beggars cannot 
— her to forget her ill.starred attachment!” | choosers, and if we had married our poverty 
ach more he says in the same strain, and | might have soured us both. I could not bear : 
at last Harry gives a half promise to go down | to see you changed—aged and worn before| ‘’ Come,” says the old man, grimly, ‘she 
to Ricksworth ; bat in his cowardice, and his | your time. Ob, would to Heaven you had | is waiting for you,” and in silence he leads 
fear of offending Lalage, who is proving her- | never seen me! Would to Heaven you had | the wa. to Nancy's room. 
self somewhat ezigeant, he delays his projected | never loved me!” As they enter Mr, Kestevan passes them 
journey day after day. Then her voice—how faint and far away it without a word, but Harry sees his face is 


And Nanoy, like a ghost, wanders through | sounds |—answers,— white and drawn with a strong man's anguish. 


Oo a wild night & wild-faced man rarhes 
down the road leading to Kestevan Hall; at 


the gate he pauses, gasping for breath. 
“ Heaven grant I am not too late !'’ he 


groans, and leaning there fights hard for 


courage and composure. 
Not a light is visible, bat he knows every 


atep of the uneven way, and presently hurries 


on again like 8 madman. 
COhummy opens the door to him, 
“How ia she? Tell me she is not dead! 


Take me to her!"’ he gasps. 
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His eyes fall first on Lilias, who ie weeping FACHTLE 


wildly upon her lover's ‘shonlder, then they 
travel to the snowy bed: ‘What burden does 
it bear that it shonid lie #o rigid-and #0 silent? 

With one awfal ‘sound, which is neither a 
shrick nor ® groan, he springs forward, and 
flinging himself upon his knees, cries,— 

‘*Too late! too Iate! Nancy, Nancy, I 
have murdered you. I who loved youso! Ah, 
dear Heaven, ‘speak to me—speak to me, if 
only to say you forgive! I never knew—I 
never guessed, how it was with you.” 

Then Lilias speaks in a hard and measared 
voice,— 

“ You should. not mourn for her now that 
she is at rest, beyond the reach of your 
cruelty and falsehood. Yesterday she was 
not beyond all appeal—not beyond what poor 
comfort you might have given. Oh, my 
sister! oh, my sister! Why muat you lovea 
thing so low?” and then, as she breaks down, 
and turns aside, Harry cries,— 

‘*T deserve all and more than you oan say ; 
but you are a woman, and women are merci- 
fal. Havepityon me now. The knowledge of 
my sin will blight my whole life, and crush 
me to the earth. Lilias, did she say one 
word of me at the last?” 

* She forgave you.” 

‘And for her sake, you will try and do the 
same?” 

‘*Tama woman, notan angel. One thing 
more I have to tell you. She begged that when 
you came you might be left alone with her. 
If you have no fear of the dead we will leave 
you now.” 

He makes no reply—he simply cannot; but 
when the door has closed upon them he casta 
himself beside that silent, unresponsive form, 
crying on her with every passionate, endearing 
word to speak to him, and, when no answer 
comes, he prays wildly for death. Bat he ia 
young and strong, and there are years of life 
before him. 

When at last he leaves that silent chamber 
he has aged many years, and he knows never 
any more will he recover his old gaiety, his 
love of life, and its pleasures. Unattended 
he reaches the hall, to find Chummy waiting 
for him, 

‘80 you're going,” the old man says, ina 
terse tone. “I wish to Heaven you had 
never shown your accursed face here. She 
was 80 bright—so bright until you crossed her 
path, And I watched her fading, fading, and 
I could not save her, though I would have 
died to do it. As I watched I cursed you, 
and sure Heaven will hear my carse, and 
bring home your guilt to you. You murdered 
her ! you murdered her, I say—the sweetest, 
dearest, loveliest young lady on earth.” 

‘‘Hosh !”’ Harry says, hoarsely. “ Already 
ay grief and remorse are more than I oan 

ear,” 

‘‘ May they grow greater each day you live,” 
and he lifts his feeble arm, as though to strike 
him down, but letting it drop to his side, 
mutters, ‘no, no, I leave yon tothe venge- 
ance of one mightier than I. He will repay,” 
and so, with a strangled sob, turns away. 

And Harry goes back into the black 
night, fit symbol of what his life henceforth 
must be. Years after he will meet Lilias, a 
happy wife and mother ; and even she, looking 
on his worn face, will acknowledge that his 
suffering has been great as his sin, and re- 
membering how fully Nancy forgave him, 
herself will forgive. 

Under the grasses she sleeps peacefully, 
recking nothing of all that come and go; and 
just removed from her grave is another— 
Chummy’s. The old man never recovered the 
ehock of his favourite’s death, and did not 
long survive her. 

Mr, Kestevan, bent and feeble, finds solace 
in his sole surviving daughter and her chil- 
dren, and in the renewed glory of Kestevan 
Hall; for Nancy’s dream has been fulfilled, 
only the Prince Charming, who has restored 
its splendour, is her sister’s husband, and not 
the lover she had conjared for herself! 

[THE END.] 





Samnts are not made in a day, bat sinners 
can be made in a moment. 

Tue charity that begins at home and ends 
at home is weak in the lege. 

No one sees more of the seamy side‘of life 
than the poor dressmaker. 

_ Tene is no moving a dude. He is 4 stand- 
ing joke. 

Raw reoruiés are like batter; A warm fice 
puts them on the run, 

‘* Wuat, smoking again?” “ Yes.” “ What's 
become of the new leaf turned over?” ‘‘ I guess 
I must bave torn it out to light this cigar.” 

TracHer: “ You say there are six senses? 
Why, I have only five.” Scholar; “I know 
it, sir, The sixth one is common sense,” 

Lovers are #0 light-hearted theycan read 
or other’s thonghts with the gas turned very 

ow, 

Rev. Mr. Priuross: ‘So your wife is 
going sway on a visit. Fond of change, I see.” 
Brown: ‘ You would think sc if you saw her 
going through my pockets every night." 

‘* SpouTer seems to be very ranch interested 
in labour agitation.” ‘' Yes; I don’t know of 
anything that scems to agitate him more than 
the mere thought of labour.” 

A uirrie girl, in order to prove that it is 
wrong to cutoff the tails of horses and dogs, 
quoted the scriptural injunction, ‘‘ What God 
has joined together les no man put asunder.” 

"Waar is the first lesson in journalism?” 
aske a youngman. Itis this: ‘‘ When you go 
into the office of an editor, make your visit 
short.” 

Wire: Do you helieve coal-dealers go to 
Heaven when they die?” Husband (a 
minister): ‘‘No, my dear; not unless they 
repent of their weighs.” 

Smart Bor: ‘Ma, doclergymen ever strike?” 
Mother: ‘‘ They do, my son. When they are 
offeredanother place with a larger salary they 
immediately strike out for that place,” 

“ Anytuine new. on foot? ” asked one politi- 
cian ofanother. ‘‘ Yes,” wasthereply. ‘ What 
is it?” “Oar baby. He's jost learned to 
walk,” 

TracHER: ‘Johnnie, you must bring an 
excuse for being absent yesterday from the 
head of your family.’’ Johnnie: ‘‘ She's away, 
ma’am; I’ll have to get it from my fader.” 

Wirxrmss: “ How about that bill you under. 
tock to collect on shares?” Lawyer: “ You 
said I could have half of it, didn’t you?” 
“Certainly.” ‘ Well, I've collested my half, 
Can’t get yours.” 

First Man: ‘‘ What do you think of Jones? 
I heard this morning that he actnally owes 
for the wig he wears!” Second Man: ‘ That's 
what you might call a hair-owing case, isn’t 
is?” 

SometHine Reanisti¢c.—Book Agent (enter- 
ing): ‘‘Madam, I have a work of art to show 
you. It isa book.’’ Lady of the House (re- 
opening the door): ‘‘ And I have a work of art 
to show you. Itis a landscape,” 

‘‘ Psaaw,” said a Mayfair lady to her hus- 
band who had been oriticiaing her attire, 
‘‘ what doesa man know abont a woman's 
clothes?’’ ‘He knows the price, my dear,” 
he replied gently, and she retired. 

Gentleman: “ Youarea cheat! The picture 
you sold me yesterday has — upon it 
‘ Original—by Rembrandt.’ It bas jast been 
proved to me that it is only acopy.” Dealer: 
**The signature was perfectly correct. The 
original is by Rembrandt.” 

Mrs. Wimcus: ‘I learn that your daughter 
has desided to enter a convent and devote 
herself to the Lord.’ Mrs. Biigus;: ‘‘She did 
intend to, but her former lover, Mr. Saphead, 
suddenly returned last night, and she -has 
Pog = to enter his home, and devote herself 
to him.” 





Ss 

** You can say ‘what: yom choose sbons Mr, 

Parvenu, but I think he is a. man.es she, finest 

polish.” “ Well, he ought tobe. He «pens 

= Now fifteen years; of his lite blacsing 
00 gg 5 


A saicat liftle girl, who liad sneesestoily 
epelied the word ‘that; was acked ‘by her 
teacher what would remain after the ‘*4"* hag 
been taken away. ‘The dirty o#ps and 
sancerg,” was the prompt reply. 

Sue: “And what baye you. ever done to 
prove your love to me?” He: “Dome! Why, 
I bave done without my lunch every day for 
& week in order to take you to the opera last 
night!” 

Sryte 1x Veurcres.—Dealer: “1 am. anre, 
madam, you could lodk the city through and 
not find a handsomer carriage than > this,'’ 
Mrs. D'Avnoo: ‘Oh it’s handsome ‘enough, 
but it looks too comfortable to be stylish,” 

You say that all dreams are due to somo. 
thing influencing the sleeper at that partionlar 
moment. How do you account for my dream. 
ing the other night that I was dead?” “' Pro. 
bably your room was too hot.” 

Dr. Piuuesury: “ Well, Mr. Sceptic, dia 
you follow my ptescription ?'’ Sceptic : No, 
If I had I would have broken my neck.’’ Dr, 
Pillsbury: “Why, what do you mean?” 
Sceptic: “I threw the prescription out of tho 
window.” 

“Bor before I can admit of your payin: 
our addresses to my daughter,” d tho 
ather, ‘I must know. the extent of your 

debts. Come, now, tell me what you owe?” 
‘In that case, sir,” said the suitor, “ will.you 
kindly permit me to takea chair?” 

OverHEARD at hotel in Calais.—American 
lady just arrived, and having lost. all her 
luggage, turns to a gentleman near her, cd 
remarks: ‘You know it ia not she direct 
blows of ,Providence I mind, but shage, col- 
lateral slaps.” : 

Lavy Lecturer on Woman’s Rieuts (waxing 
warm): ‘Where would man be if it-had not 
been for woman?’’ (After a pause, and Jook- 
ing around the hall) : “I repeat, where would 
man be if it had not been for woman?” Voice 
from the Gallery: ‘' In Paradise, ma'am,’ 

Mr, Cuearsipg: “£ thought you said you 
were going to Mre, Brick’s five o'clock tea 
this afternoon. It’s after five now.” Mrs. 
Cheapside: ‘‘There’s no hurry. -Her five 
o’olook tea isn’t likely to be ready before seven, 
She's got the girl I used to have.” 

Datsy Luaas;: ‘* Why, bless me, Amy, whas 
new fad is this? Your sleeves are ralled up, 
and yon’re covered with flour!” Amy 
Hamoneg: ‘‘Oddest fad in the world, my 
dear; I’ve taken a notion to help my mother 
in the kitchen!” 

Ernet: “Oh, at last! It hasbeen yeare, 
Alphonse, sinceI saw you.” Alphonge:. ‘‘ Oh, 
my own Ethel, it has been centuries.” Ethel’s 
father (upin the library): ‘' Maggie, who was 
that you juss let in?” Maggie: ‘It was Mr. 
Camlots, sir.’ Ethel's father: ‘' Great guns, 
this is the ninth time he’s been here this week. 
He might as well live here.’’ 

Tue Country Hovuss. (What our architect 
has to put up with).—Fair Client: ‘‘ I want it 
to be nice and baronial, Queen Anne and Elizs- 
bethan, and all that—kind of quaint and 
Nurembergy, you know—regular Old English, 
with French windows opening to the lawn, 
and Venetian blinds, and sort of Swiss bal- 
conies, anda loggia, Bat I’m sure you know 
what I mean!” 

Yasstny: ‘See here, Wickwire, you are % 
married man, and ought to know something 
about the waysof women. I want to. ask your 
opinion on « little matter.” Wickwire : 
‘‘Well?”’ “I was calling ona young lady last 
evening—no, I didn’t say what her name was 
—and along about 11 30 she begam asking me 
about my favourite breakfast dishes. I'd 
like to know whether she was hinting towards 
housekeeping, or intimating that it was time 
for me to go home,” 
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Lavy Sanisptry has retnssed to Aclington- 
street quite recovered from her’ bronchitis, 
and ‘ititends to remain in England for the 
present. 


Lorp Ranpotre CxurcHitt is going to try 
his fuck at exploration in South Africa, and 
he is statting,.do pamour says, in the middle 
of April for Bechuanaland. 


THERE are rumours of an engagement 
between the Czarewitz and Princess Margaret, 
sister of William II..of Germany. 

Waresep,siix for the sleeves and panels of 
cloth gowns is still used in Paris, and is 
especially suitable for women of large figuse, 

Tue death of Lord Albemarle reduces the 
— Bed honesty prog, — = beg 

iving to two, namely, Gencral Geor hich- 
cote and Colonel Williean Hewett. ” 

TE present preference for the modes that 
appertain to the Louis X1V., XV., and XVI, 
periods is evinced ‘in the style of the 
new cottons. They are all most tely 
printed in floral: designs of great beauty. 

Art the head-quarters of the Lady Guides 
there are reception: rooms supplied with news- 
papers and writing materials, dnessing-rooms, 
private rooms in whieh to interview senvants, 
and @ modest restaurant. 

CorrrurEs could hardly be plainer than 
they are at present, and even for grand ococa- 
sions the aim is to keep ali ornament in close 
neighbourhood to the head, instead of its 
mounting on high or standing out sideways, 

Tux Queen of Denmask is a fine. pianist, 
and her daughter, the Czarina, is nearly ag 

« At the Danish Court chamber music 
8 & daily cccnpation, generally a quartetie 
with the Queen at, the piano. ethoven and 
Brahms are the favourite composers. 

A pect descendant of Joan Hart, Shakes- 
peare’s sister, has recently died in England. 
She was a Mrs, Fletcher, and pursued gun- 
making as a.trade. In this business she 
wae extremely successful. Her chief :pride 
was in the possession of Shakespeare's jug 
and stick, 

NELLIE Farsnon, the nine-year-old daughter 
of the English novelist and his’ American 
wife, who was a daughter cof the actor, Joe 
Jefferson, is said to show remarkable ability 
a8 & CO of music. It is not an un- 
common thing for the litéle girl to sit down 
at the piano and improvise a song, both 
words and music. Her father is editing a 
book of her compositions. 

Tue ex. Empress Engénie is staying at San 
Remo, where her tall, elegant figure and care- 
worn face attract no little attention, She 
has-lost, all traces of that beauty which used 
to make her the envy of her sex; there is now 
something almost terrible in the tragic satt- 
ness of her expression. Nothing could be 
more simple than her dress, though she still 
wears it with a truly Imperial grace. 

Tse Emperor William’s vagaries become 
more eccentric, and his abrupt restlessness, 
accesses of irritability, and uncertain moods 
Occasion much solicitude. His medical 
advisers bave urged him with great emphasis 
to restrict himself in the use of tobacco, if he 
has not self-control to abandon it altogether. 
He disregards their counsel, and continues 
his custom of smoking a dozen big strong 
cigars every day. 

Tux latest novelties in foot wear are those 
made of lace, unlined so as to reveal glimpses 
of silken hore through the meshes. The 
meshes of the lace are-gold or silver thread, 
and its pattern is traced with strong gold or 
silver cord. The high, pointed heels are, of 
courze, finished in imitation of the metallic 
thread used in the lace, They are designed 
for the use of brides and bridesmaids, and 
ae be worn over white or cream ailk 





Osxy 9 per cent, of those engaged in warare 
killed on the field of battle. 

Tue anvusl production of coal in the United 
States-is 180,000,000 tons. 

In 1789 there were 1,329 streets in Paris, 
while in 1890 the number has increased to 
3,834 streets. 

Last year Germany produced 5,232;073,000 
quarts of beer, or over 106 quarts foreach of 
its population, 

Tx 1890 our importation of eggs represented 
& sum of over £3,000,000 sterling. While 
Franceand Germany between them sent us over 
714;000,000 of eggs, we received more ‘than 
200,000,000 from Belgium, and nearly 
75,000,000 from Russia. From Portugal 
came 2,000,000, and smaller quantities from 
Norway and Sweden, Morooso, Italy, Tarkey, 
and Egypt. Malta and the Channel Islands 
also contributed, as even Australia has begun 
to do, notwithstanding that the eggs from 
thence must be at least six weeks’ old before 
they are put on the English markets, 





GEMS. 


Taste depends upon thoge finer emotions 
which make the organisation of the soul, 

Steer, riches, and health are only traly 
enjoyed after they have been interrupted. 

Wirs all our efforts, few of ua sucosed in 
deceiving others.so completely as we succeed, 
without effort, in deceiving ourselves. 

Tr is one of the maxime of Francis de Sales 
—and good men and women ‘in all lands 
might well adopt it as their motto—that “a 
judicious silence isalways better than trath 
spoken without charity,’ 

A sinecus surface scratch may in time cause 
bells of the largest size and most exquisite 
tone to crack. And a single playfal word, 
distorted and misreported by a caustic and 
bitter torgue, may injare the delicate rapport 
of the nobless and most generous friendships, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Briocse Buns.—Take 11b, flour and loz, 
German yeast, and set to rise with a little 
warm water, Pat a teacupfal of milk, and 
i Ib. of butter into a stewpsn, and, when juet 
beginning to warm, add four well-whisked 
6gg3, and make into a batter with the yeast 
and flour. Let it atand ina warm place for 
an hour, and then add a little caster sugar. 
Mould the mixture into buns, and wash the 
tops with beaten egg. Bake in a quick oven. 

Bueaned Nors.—Pat 11b. of thoronghly 
ripe nuts and 1 Ib. of sagar im @ siewpan wish 
half a pins of water. Boil over a clear fire 
till the nuts chow signs of cracking in halves ; 
then drain them, and leave on the rack till 
thoroughly dry. Then sift.all the sugar from 
them through & wire sieve; put this back into 
the pan, with two tablespoonfuls of water and 
enough cochineal to give a pretty pink colour. 
Boil it up, put the nuts in, and keep stirring 
over the fire till they are dry and crystallised. 
Then store in dry bottles, 

Sarr Briscurrs-—Mix 4b. of the finest flour 
with a heaped teaspoonful of salt, and rub it 
with }0z. of butter until perfectly smooth ; 
puta gill and a half of tepid miJk and water 
into a basin, mix with it loz, of German 
yeast and the flour mixture. Then make it 
into a light dongh, put it into a covered basin 
in a sofficiently warm place to rise for an 
honr.ands quarter. Ral! it info thin fingers, 
brush them over with milk, and eprinkle with 
rough salt, Bake from one and s-half to one 
and three-quarter hours on a carefally flonred 
baking-tin. These bisouits should be perfectly 





erisp if properly cooked. 








Tae oil of the sturgeon makes a supericr 
dreesing for leather, 

Fourteen shillings was the yearly wage of a 
boy in Queen Elizabeth's time. 

Extreme heat is more fatal to human life 
¢han extreme cold. 

Rarn falls more frequently between 3 a.m. 
and 8. 4.M. than at any time during the dey. 

ConstTanTINoPLE is believed to have founded 
the firat hospital in the werld, as the inesiio- 
tion is now understood. 

To the long catalogue of street nuisances 
mst be added an entirely new horror in the 
shape of recitation. 

Previous to the time of Elizabeth the oxiy 
article to assist in eating was the jackknife, 
which also served for sundry other purposes. 

A sTATIONER is so called because at one time 
he exhibited his wares (quills, ink, parchmeni#, 
etc,) at a stall or “station” in the market. 
place or street corner. 

Tue * Angelus” was sold by its painter for 
£72; gained something each time it changed 
owners, and having been sold about a dozen 
times, was last purchased by M. Chauchard 
for £30,000. 

Tue necessary, if not altogether harmless, 
pin is being automatically supplied on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and will shortly be 
obtainable at London railway stations and 
elsewhere, 

Two hundred thousand doHars a year are 
spent by the London School Board in enforcing 
the attendance of children. They are advised 
to try the French plan of getting children tc 
school by good lunches. 

Ciaars that are ignited by rubbing against 
a rough surface, like a match, are the invention 
ofa St. Petersburg druggist, The enda are 
merely tcuched with some harmless and 
inodorous, but exceedingly infiammable pre- 
paration. 

SHovuLD you have become soured on this cold 
world and desire to get away from the sight 
of man, there are no lessthan 470 islands in 
the Indian Ocean to which you can retire and 
become the only living inhabitant and 
monarch of all you survey, 

Tue poet Southey mentions that in dass 
gone by the Mayors of Leicester used to ba 
chosen by a sow. The candidates sat in a 
semicirole, each with his hat full of beangin 
his lap, and he was elected mayor from 
whose hat the sow ate first. 

WE have no parental claim on electric die- 
covery, for in the twelfth century therscientific 
priests of Etruria drew lightning from the 
clouds, antedating Franklin, and by means of 
an iron rod on the shores of the Adriatic Sea 
the signal service electrician of anciant days 
released the electric spark by means of the 
coming storm. 

Now that we are likely to have many 2a 
gusty day some of our members may like to 
make & novel experiment, no less s one than 
seeing the wind. It can be made with 2 
polished metal surface of about two feet cr 
more in length, such as a large hand-saw. To 
try the experiment, take a windy day, no 
matter whether it be hot or cold, cloudy or 
clear. In fact, the results are fully as good 
as if the sun is‘obscured; but it must not be 
rainy or murky weather. Hold the saw or 
other metallic surface at right angles to the 
direction of the wind—i ¢,, if the wind is north 
hold your surface east and west—but instead 
of holding it vertically, incline it about forty- 
two degrees to the horizon, so shat the wind 
striking it glances.and flows over tie edge, as 
the water flows overa dam. Now sight care- 
fully along the edge some minutes atia sharply 
defined object, and yon will see the wind pour- 
ing over the edge of shesaw in gracsful curves. 
Make your observations carefully, and: you will! 
hardly ever fail in the experiment, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrrtte N_LL —Hartshorn usually restores colours that 
have been taken out by acids of any kind. 


Littce Wirre.—Japanned ware should not be washed 
with very hot water, as it will cause it to crack. 


Mysrzry.—Do not think so. Never heard of the like 
occurring, bat life is made up of accidents and surprises. 


Tae Ocarmant.—The first trial in the Tichborne case 
commenced on May 11, 1871. 


Pecor.—A baker Is legally required to weigh bread 
on delivery if the customer asks him to do so. 


Rocrr.—A to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
nn ee 
Inquiner.—Birmingham was made a B 
, dated January 14, 1889. wna at 


Banxevupt.—A man who is insolvent cannot make a 
logal deed of gift of property in his possession. 

Rover —A dog sent from Australia to England would 
be detained at the port of destination only under special 
circumstances, 


A TravVetLeR.—l. The greatest distance covered by a 
steamer in twenty-four hours was by the City of Paris, 
515 mites. 2. Same as land. 


PF ns peg parents ~ &. child who ae bee 
oan, under existing law, reclaim custody 
child at any time. . 

Hovsewire.—Yellow soap and whiting mixed to a 
thick paste with a little water will stop a leak as 
ffestually as will solder. 


ae Se substitute for cream is made by 
pouring w upon @ beaten gradually, stirring 
it all the time to keep ft from ‘ 


Lzoxors —It is said that to drink sweet milk after 
will purify the breath so that no other odour will 

A of strong coffee is also recommended. 
Nap.—The late Emperor Napoleon ITI, then Prince 
Louis, acted as a special constable In the London 
Ohartist scare in 1848. 


A Sopicriper.—You cannot now register a trade- 
mame or mark, which is used another 
although you may have been the to use it. 


Otp Lorains.—There is a PaAvy Council for Beghad 
and one for Ireland. They are on ‘heir 
duties are various. A history of office would take 
up too much of the space at our command. 

Dovetrct.— We cannot you the information you 
require. It is rather out of our line. Bat you will most 
likely get {t at the office of the Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, Westminster. 


Jacx.—A corvette is a sloop-of-war, of not more than 
twenty guns, and ranke next below a The word 
is French, and signifies ‘‘a leap,” and is akin to our 
Boglish word “ curvet.” 

8. T. A—The army estimates for 1590-91 were for 
696,048 men of all branches, including those on Indian 
esta t. The navy estimates were for 54,918 
seamen and 13,882 marines. 


V. C.—The Victoria Cross is given only for acts of 
‘bra im the field. Itis given wi t ot 
rank ; but when obtained by private soldiers it carries 
® small pension with it. 


Jewr1s.—It is not illegal to melt gold coins for the 
purposes of making j»wellery; but it is illegal in any 
way to deface such coins, or to chip them, or to reduce 
their weight by any process. 


Onaruir’s Love.—l. The stripes, according to the 

ia w d, may indicate good con- 

duct,‘or that the man fs a sergeant. 2 The letters 
C. B., as described, indicate ‘' Coast B-igade.” 


Distressrp W.ivow.—If a man dies without a will, and 
leaves no children, his widow takes the whole estate if 
it does not exceed £500 in value ; if it is over £500, then 
she takes £500, and half the remainder. 


R. P. 8.—If your letters are misdelivered you can 
complain at the Post Office. It is a question if either 
‘firm is entitled to exclusive use of trade-name men- 


Sappxo.—We do not remember to have met with the 
poem you describe; but we will try to find out the 
mame of the author, and if we succeed will tell you in 
a later Issue, 


firemen. Fifty coal-passers shovel the 
a and the 


ee " and a 4 ” glass are — 
parable terms, you cannot perly compare ‘‘ Hog- 
lish" glass and “ y” gaan. Tee sentence is correct 
as it ds. 

Cnn — Se must ry Dom antinr rte mae to your 
age and strength. Age does regula selection, 
but the fronmonger with whom you deal may be safely 


te assist you. 
A Sourrerrr —We can do with cases like 
yours, beyond recom! that medical 
tioner of highest repute in district should be con- 





Aawetanen— epee tnt Gane’ ee 
trees must be planted from s boundary ; your neigh- 
bour has no right so to plant them that their roots 
penetrate your ground. 


E. M. B.—A master is not obliged to wages 
daring a man's absence through caused 
by accident or otherwise. As to the notice in the case 

we cannot advise you. 


Iaxornawr Texant.—The property-tax is a landlord’s 
tax, but must be in the first instance by the 
tenant, who is en’ to deduct it from the rent next 


Foxp Parent.—We think the superstition that a 
child’s “caul” ensures its possessor against death by 
drowaing is now dead, and that the article will finda 
p irchaser, ff at all, only in the curiosity hunter. 


JuBILEE —We are not aware that any value whatever 
attaches to jabilee envelopes. They are not in demand 
anywhere, Fifty years hence they may sell well on 
account of their age and rarity. 


“ Hont sorr QUI MaL ¥ pEeNss.”"—The crest is the 
dutiable thing. Many have no accom mottoes. 
Duty, 2ls. yearly ; fine for neglect an up to treble 
uty. 


VALETODINARIAY.—One hour in the open air, one dose 
daily, is a better prescription than half the sufferers 
 angnene oy or ee eal ema 

much heated, fadoor air. 

Tat Lrrrez Hero —You must find, or address, the 
shore steward of the line or company ; all appointments 
are made through him. Not much experience if you are 
a likely fellow. 


Ontent.—There are half-a-dosen Orients aficat, and 


to, we are afraid we 
cannot help — Any of the harbour-masters can give 
the informa you desire. 


WHEN MOTHER IS ILL. 


‘* Waar should we do if mother were dead? ' 
That's the refrain that comes into my head 


phe me ope and the house {s so still, 
And at and sevens, now mother is ill. 
Serlous? No. Bat, then, don’t you see, 

not 9 for ha, yet it 83 for ae 


Thoug! 
For 1've to be mother, daughter, and maid, 
And there's hardly enough for the three, I'm afraid. 


It really is —the butcher's so slow ; 
He won't send meat up in time, don't you know; 
So the cook's out of temper from till t, 
And declares thers is nothing I order that’s rig' 


Yet I work like a slave—ah, you laugh, but I do— 

I pour out the coffee at breakfast for two, 

Then [ order the dinner, as mother was wont, 

For I know how to cook —though the cook says I don't. 


Then—out of my way—there's her bell —don’t you hear? 
he See ee ee ae ae poor dear ; 


Can't stop to you must come again soon ; 
Shut the door very quietly —good-afternoon | 
a. 7. B. W. 


A Lovar or txt Sza.—About 20 years is the average 
b much the same as for domestic service on 
shore. You must address “‘ The Manager ” at the office 

ot lines. 


No books published on the subjsct. 

ee ee een eee 
marriage. marry, after seven desertion, 
having sensen 00 believe yur husband to be dead, the 
law will not punish you for bigamy; bat you are still 
the first man’s wife. 

Wanperinc Jew.—The climate of Venezuela is trying, 
but the people are worse than the climate. The is 
in continuous turmoil, always fn a state of civil war, 
with no sense of security either for life or property in it 
from one year’s end to the other. Don’t go there. 

Posticay.—l. Debts for beer consumed on the pre- 
mises cannot be 2 Proceedings could 


i Distressrp Fataer.—Your son would be enlisted as a 


boy, we If so, ht get him off by 
er yothoe bat it be 
and as such, the authorities 
claim the right to keep him, notwithstanding his youth. 
Sexxi1na arren Knowrepce.—The longest verse in 
the Bible is the 9th verse of the 8:h chapter 
the shortest, the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of St. 


” ° 
Bible contains 8,566,480 letters, 773,746 
books. 


John. The 
words, $1,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 63 

Excivgrr —Flying machines have frequently been 
tried, notably by a Mr. Simmonds, at Uhatham, in 
December, 1875; in this case the machine fell twice. 
In August, 1883, a Mr. Lindfield tried 
machine at West Drayton. 


Anxious Morazr.—You must send to the adjutant at 
the depé: of your son's regiment 20s, if he asa 


common militiaman, or 303. if he enlisted for the reserve, 
and request that he will be good enough 


to 
young man's discharge. The must be sent by the 
Toung moan himell though Heh By you He is a free 
agen’ », wy 
1 1GAP 9? } 
dn? * ly 
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New .y-Mazeiep.—The of a domestic servant 


u 
i 
; 
i 


Two Jays.—Jane and Ji 
latter the diminutive of the former, 
ing with us as a distinct name. 
Janette, uy; comotte bttle J 
or ‘Jane, 
the diminutive of Jane. 
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self in such a case. It will be time enough for to 
poare, whe fe conshlened goed exthertiy on ais 

who good on almost every 
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Aut Back Nomerrs, Parts and Voiumes are in prini, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOCE.—Part 351, Now price Sixpence, post: 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. L Pound in cloth, 4s. 64. 


@@P Avi Lerrers To sz AppRESSED To THE EipITOR OF 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


Ags cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
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